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INCORPORATED 


The history of education has always been the his- 
tory of its tools. Today educators are discovering 
that feature programs, when carefully selected from 
the outstanding productions of the motion picture 
world, give the students rich, human background 
material against which their regular courses of study 
take on added meaning. Films Incorporated offers 
all types of schools the world’s largest and finest 
16mm library at low rentals based on actual school 
enrollment! 


Thousands of schools from coast to coast are show- 
ing 16mm feature-length programs in the school 
auditorium, followed by carefully planned class- 
room discussion, as a regular phase of the school 
curriculum. Here is the report of a New Orleans 
educator: “The Paramount films used last year 
proved of such inestimable value to the work our 
teachers are endeavoring to carry out in the class- 
room, that this year we plan using at least twelve 
programs.” 


330 West 42nd Street,18, N. Y. . 64 East Lake Street, Chicago |], Ill. 
314 S. W. 9th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. - 1709 W. 8th Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


6612 Snider Plaza, Dallas 5, Texas 
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THE FILMOSOUND V---— 


Now produced exclusively for the 


armed forces, this Bell & Howell 


engineering achievement maintains 


high performance standards despite 


restrictions of critical materials. 








A PROMISE TO EDUCATORS 
WHO ARE AWAITING POSTWAR 
FILM EQUIPMENT 


The cameras and projectors to be 
announced by Bell & Howell shortly 
after Victory will not be ‘“emergency- 
assembled”’ from leftover parts. 
They’ll be engineered as expertly ... 
built as precisely . . . inspected as 
rigidly as Bell & Howell equipment 
has always been. Producing for war 
has taught us many things which 


will improve our postwar models. 


FILMOARC FILMO-MASTER FILMO 70D 
16mm. 8mm. 16mm. 


PROJECTOR PROJECTOR CAMERA 





educate, and entertain 





Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics * mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEcll and Stowell 


— 
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Scene from Child of Bethlehem, ageless story of the First Christmas» 
brought to your school screen by Filmosound Library. 


Here’s a Christmas Party 
they'll NEVER forget! 





m 
Gyn or audito- 
rium filled with 
eager youngsters... 
Filmosound Pro- 
jector ready to go 

. and real Christmas films on 
the program. What a beginning 


for a holiday-filled vacation! 


Filmosound Library has a host 
of excellent holiday material .. . 
Child of Bethlehem and A Saviour 
is Born tell the moving story of 
the First Christmas. 


And now—after an even hun- 


dred years between the covers of 


Dickens’ immortal book, Scrooge 
stars in a great moticn picture 
adapted from A Christmas Carol. 


Yes, at Christmas and all the 
year ’round Filmosound Library’s 
thousands of subjects can make 
holidays mean more to your stu- 
dents... can help you make class 
work even more interesting. 


Send for the Filmosound Li- 
brary Catalog and Film Utiliza- 
tion Digest. They'll help you 
select the films you need. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


*Opti-onics is 
OPTIics . . . elec- 
trONics .. . me- 
chanICs. It is re- 
search and engi- 
neering by Bell & 
Howellin these 
three related 
sciences to ac- 
complish many 
things never before obtainable. Today 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomorrow, it 
willbe a SERVANT... to work, protect, 


ti OCS 


*Trade-mark registered 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill, 


Send Filmosound Library Catalog and Film 
Utilization Digest. 


Please reserve these films 


School. 
Address 
City 


Ordered by ES 12-43 
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There’s a proud white star in the “E for 
Excellence” flag that flies over the plants 
of DEVRY CORPORATION-— a star that 
A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF CLASSROOM FILMS signifies continued excellence in the pro- 
‘ i ‘ 2 ‘ duction of motion picture sound equip 
For Review and Preview of Social Studies ment for our armed forces. Writes Ad 
Words are inadequate to describe this fitting cornerstone for miral C. C. Bloch, I SN (Re t.), Chairman, 
: - : " asa ? : Navy Board for Production Awards: 
the School Film Library: FILMSETS—forty-cight 16mm 
: acts “ > — -) Oo : , “The men and women of the Armitage 
silent teaching films covering 22 Economic and 26 Regional ; 
7 : 8 g c and : 8 Avenue and Wolcott Avenue Plants of 
subjects in a manner that holds classroom attention, leaves the DeVry Corporation have achieved 
— » of » see 1 at : : . nit . : — a signal honor by continuing their 
lessons of the day indelibly implanted on the student mind. E le tmaien ta wah selene as 
" 112-page Teachers’ to justify this renewal of their award 

Mz al with 672 ’ ‘ In the first instance it was difficult to 

Manual with 0/< : win the Army-Navy ‘E’ and by meriting 

illustrations from ]} ‘ a renewal, the management and em- 

7 : ployes have indicated their solid de 
the films adds to ; termination and ability to support our 
FILMSETS’ eftfec- fighting forces by supplying the equip 
ment which is necessary for ultimate 


Self-Humidizing Film Cabinet 


tiveness. victory.” 


Literature, TWO sample films and manual will 
be sent without obligation that you may con- DEA. er? $ 
vince yourself of FILMSETS importance to $ 

teaching TODAY. 





$ 


‘ ge / ‘ 
Earn attractive discounts for long term bookings and get the benefit $ Eas IDEAS 


of a splendid selection of top-flight 16mm sound and silent EDU- 


CATIONAL and Hollywood-type sound RECREATIONAL jf uc } oe eae a + aie | eho 
Films—films for every occasion and every type of audience. If you ;{ Ons Camera & Projector Design Competition. 
haven't already done so, write for your NEW DeVRY Film Book. . Design, —— ae yo 9 is sec 
*’s FREE sVRY C > ; " pe ee , ondary. What will win one of the 26 gen 
= 7 REE. DeVR‘ CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., pitas Daly ler ay nd sage yeti © gra 
aucage 14, Uinets. to how postwar’s 8mm Motion Picture 
> soto Equipment can be streamlined, simplified, 
on-Vile Projector perfected. Write for Official Entry Blank 

and helpful suggestions. IT’S FREE. 


Star awarded for contin- 2 
ae’ - Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
j — Company has prepared a mighty con- 
==. venient index of its (1) Educational 
Motion Pictures; (2) Visual Training 
Pictures; (3) Education Slide Films. 
Material is available on a free loan basis 
DEVRY 16MM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS ARE PRECISION ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS —write Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Company, Motion Picture Di 
vision, Attention P. D. Smith. East Pitts 
ene burgh, Pa. . . . “A National Directory of 
N Oo W f r °o m D E V bo Y saree F | L M A T | * Safety Films” for 1943-44 has been com 
BUSINESS SCREEN Maga 


T te I P L E. P U R P o 5 E Ss L I D E F ! L M P R ©] J E Cc T ©] R S ogg d worth writing for—at 157 East 


Erie St., Chicago, Illinois. 








Built-in, motor-driven forced air cooling 
is but one of the features of the beauti- 
ful, practical FILMATIC as manufac- 
tured for and distributed by DEVRY. ‘€ 

Use it (1) for single frame slidefilm; The Better We 


(2) for double frame slidefilm; (3) for 


rs fis . 
2x2 (35mm) Kodachrome or black and V4 : Back Them With 
white slides. Complete with smart, du é: 
able, custom-built carrying case. Nou ‘ Our Bonds—The 
available only to War Training Schools 


j : 
and Institutions. For best slidefilm re ( Sooner They ll Be 
. s ¥ 42 ( = 0 ; es oe 

ults, FILMATI is vour best bet. Back Home! 


Write for literature, and prices. 
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Looking Forward 


Wartime achievements in science are 
developing an era of progress which 
challenges the imagination. 

All that Spencer is doing now—pro- 
ducing microscopes, Delineascopes, per- 
iscopes, telescopes, aircraft and anti- 
aircraft gunsights, prism binoculars, 
azimuth instruments for directing artil- 
lery fire, tank sights, telescopic alidades 
for navigation, projectors for instruc- 
tion— will reap peacetime rewards in 
advanced knowledge, better manufac- 


turing techniques, finer instruments. 


At the war's end, Spencer will be 
ready to serve scientific and educational 


needs on a far broader scale than ever 


Spencer LENS COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


before. 
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Sound Motion 
Picture Projectors 








- - « Untolding New Worlds 


Vocational Films . . . Instructional Films . . . Military Films... 
Government Films . . . Films of every description in an un- 
precedented array, and covering an unbelievable scope and mag- 
nitude of subjects . . . Films that are revolutionizing the training 
of millions of men, women and children—will all be available 


for every educational and business purpose. 


It Took A War To Do It 


The pressure of Total War—the immediate urgency of acceler- 
ating the training of these millions in war jobs has proved be- 
yond all doubt the tremendous advantage in using the 16mm 
motion picture medium of instruction. It has helped to bring 
about our Military Victories today—it will affect and benefit 


every educational institution, business and home in postwar years. 


Then too, you can benefit by Victor’s pioneering and leadership 
in supplying the World’s Finest Sound Motion Picture Projector. 


Y Lp 
Sion Sounp Srquenct Buy War Bonds 


Now .. Assure 
Earlier Victory 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


Victor Animatograph Corporation DAveNrort, 1OWA ise W. Rendeiph, Chicege 


Distributors Throughout the World 
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Light on Mathematics 
(Introductory — Refresher Review) 


So many af the call. mpur . 3 on beweys 
rapare oe bet » twound 
ot tee 


Your Free Copy 
of this 84 Page Catalog is Ready. 
Please Write Today 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send my copy of the new Jam Handy Catalog. 
Name 
School 


Street Address 
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DAM HAMD T Decussione! Sideflens 
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Light on Mathematics 








Visual Materials 
Visually Portrayed 


The new Jam Handy catalog presents a 
wide selection of visual aids. In its 84 pages 
you'll find descriptions of 22 slidefilm Kit- 
Sets, 491 individual slidefilms and 44 edu- 
cational motion pictures. For easy refer- 
ence there are two indexes—one by film 
titles and the other by teaching subjects. 

This broad range of helpful material is 
available now for instructors with heavy 
teaching loads, for teachers who are called 
upon to handle new subjects and for schools 
and industries which have a program of 
vocational training to carry. 

Jam Handy slidefilms and educational 
motion pictures are helping thousands of 
teachers in every state and in many foreign 
countries. Please send for your copy of the 
catalog today. 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
DETROIT WASHINGTON DAYTON 
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The most conveniently adjustable 
Projection Screen ever made! 


Only Radiant Can Offer You 
All These Important Features: 


For quick, convenient setting up and easy 
adjustment to exact size and position— 


Radiant Screens offer an exclusive combi- 





nation of these features: 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH—A sure acting 
arrangement that permits instantaneous 
raising and lowering without the ne- 
cessity of manipulating screws and 
bolts. So simple and easy to operate a 
child can use it. 


TRIPOD RELEASE-—for opening or 
closing tripod legs quickly. Legs lock 
into position without set screws or 
plungers. Light pressure on convenient 
lever closes legs instantaneously. 


iad Auto-LOCK—For raising or lowering 


” cna” —_ 


center extension rod instantly. No set 
screws, spring plungers or other hand 
operated devices. 


CONVERTIBLE FROM SQUARE TO OBLONG — 
Radiant square-sized screens are convertible to oblong 
by merely raising screen to plainly marked position. 


PLUS Other Radiant Features: 


Radiant Screens can be instantly raised or lowered 
to any desired position (not just 2 or 3 intermediate 
positions) without adjusting set screws or plungers. 
Radiant Screens have the famous “Hy-Flect” Glass 


Beaded Surface and extra strong square tubing. All 





metal parts are fully protected against corrosion. 


Can You Get Radiant Screens Now? 


TTT LE LLC PUOUDOOUNDOSDEUERSDORUG ERS OESOO OOOO EOI ENE Th 
- e 


answer is “yes”. The com- 
= “The Army Uses Training Films” plete Radiant line of metal screens 
4 Valuable Manual for is available in limited quantities to 
THE AR} all Teachers : essential users who obtain WPB 
iy , nMy The U. S. Army has permitted Radiant to : approval of their applications. 
a U333 MW publish a new manual on training with E Others may obtain their choice of 
RATING FHy43 ff films. The material is based on actual 3 the full line of Radiant Non-Metal 
training experience—and is humorously il- : Cae aie wena te yee 
lustrated. Sent FREE to all Educators who = SCTEC ns. or comp _— ae — S write 

request it on school letterheads. : today for new Radiant Catalog 


= . . be 
MTT J ust off the pre ss! 
The Radiant Mfg. Corp. 


AA \ | / / / Pi 1188 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, Il. 


i Gentlemen: Please send me FREE copy of the new 
| complete, illustrated Radiant Screen Catalog. 


Nam«¢ 
BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION. 


“INN 


Address 
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16mm Advisory Committee Confers With OWI Officials 


EPRESENTATIVES of the eight national organi- tives and prints theretrom at any time in the years to come 
zations comprising the newly created National 16mm *. To provide ior the most effective use of war films and t 
Motion Picture Advisory and Policy Committee of the minimize any curtailment of distribution and utilization, this 
Office of War Information held its first meeting in rca ee See eee “ ee re eee 
: : 2 ‘ reexamined by the Office of War Information, Recommendations 
Washington on November 16, 1943. The Committee met resulting from this survey are not to become effective befor 
with Stanton Griffis, Chief, Bureau of Motion Pictures July 1, 1944 
of the Office of War Information, and C. R. Reagan, The members of the Committes attending and the 
Head, Non-Theatrical Division, and with members of organizations which they represent are as_ follows 
the Bureau Staff as well as representatives of other L.C. Larson, Chairman, Educational Film Library Asso 
Federal Agencies. ciation, Indiana University, Bloomington; W. K. Hed 
Declaring its function to be to express broad and wig. Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association, New 
general policies believed to be in the interest of the York City; Miss Mary U. Rothrock, Audio-Visual 
most effective production and utilization of 16mm films \ids Committee, American Library Association, Knox 
in disseminating war information the committee reached ville, Tennessee; J. M. Stackhouse, National Associa 
the following conclusions : tion ot Visual Education Dealers, Richmond, Virginia ; 
1. While the limited number of 16mm war information films Bertram W illoughby, National War Committee for 
available from war agencies have contributed to a better under Visual Education Industry, Chicago, Illinois: George 
standing of war problems and issues, the schools, churches, B. Zehmer. National University Extension Association. 


lodges, men’s and women’s clubs, labor and industrial organi : - Yrs es . 

ges, / Sie) — University ot Virginia, Charlottesville. 
zations, and other educational, civic and cultural groups owning : : : : 
Mrs. Canulla Best, Department of Visual Instruction, 


} 


over 25,000 sound projectors demand more factual films which 
treat in a more realistic fashion combat reports, war bonds and National Education Association, New Orleans. ane 
inflation, manpower and increased production, health, conserva ©. H. Coelln, Jr.. Secretary, Visual Equipment Manu 
ion z salvage, food at iti juveni ‘linquency, < ‘ ere a ‘ 
tio and salvage, food and nutrition, juvenile delinquency, and facturers Association, Chicago, were unable to attend 
other vital war problems. . 
a as — PC Mrs. Best was represented by Miss Helen Hardt 
2. To achieve maximum effective distribution and utilization 
on a nation-wide basis, and avoid confusion, contradiction and 
duplication, all official government war films for the civilian 


Seaton, American Council on Education, Washington 
1). C. Miss Mildred Batchelder, American Library As 


home front should be channeled through the Office of Was sociation, Chicago, also attended. 

Information to all existing 16mm distributors on the same \ special luncheon program in honor of this Com 
non-exclusive basis as used in the distribution and dissemination mittee was arranged by the Washington War Visual 
of official war information through 35mm films, press, and . 


radio. Workers at their regular weekly luncheon on Novem 
é ‘ - : ’ : ber 16th Representatives of the various branches of 
3. An intensified use of non-theatrical motion pictures and 
complete mobilization of all l6mm sound projectors in the cas : 
nation for the war information program were recommended. ticipated 
Since records for the past sixteen months prove conclusively 
that those states which have set up statewide organizations in- 
cluding state and local war film coordinators have achieved best Who Distri 
results, this Committee recommends that this procedure be ex- 
tended to other states. The Office of War Information, the 
eight national associations represented here, and all distributors 
of war films should make every possible effort to inform the 


the Federal Government and the United Nations par 


Present Status 16mm War Film Service 


ute OWT lomm Films 

Educational Libraries .......... ee 109 
(Includes public schools, public libraries, and uni 
versity extension film libraries ) 


; : = 4 roan ‘ ; Commercial Libraries ........ caer 118 
American public more fully of the availability of non-theatrical EE EIN Q 
war films through the press, radio house organs, and posters. a we a aE Ra Ti ic 

4. Public Libraries and other civic groups should encourage otal 23¢ 
war film forums. Suggested plans and procedures on film What Thev Ave Doina 
forums should be widely distributed. Monthly booking records and audience attendance 

5. Since the U. S. Government is about to launch the Fourth cards show an average monthly audience of ove 
War Loan Drive, it was resolved unanimously that the agencies 7,000,000 persons. 
represented contact directly and through their membership all Total Number of Subjects Released 
distributors of l6mm films throughout the country, and urge Prior to. Fry, TOAG oo 5c cc wicc naa 57 
each of them to cooperate to the fullest possible extent with Total Number of Subjects Released 
local War Bond Committees in supplying them with films, pro- Sime. Pale. T9482 okickicecaecs gis : 12 
jectors and projectionists to increase payroll deductions and to ‘i 
sell more and more bonds. It is further resolved that a copy NE aes a ia, aaah eel 69 
of this resolution be sent to Ted R. Gamble, National Director, Less: Subjects Withdrawn.... - 8 


War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, and that sufficient 
copies of this resolution be supplied to the War Finance Com oe ens : ae seta Oe a, 
miittees of the country. NET NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN USE 6! 


Total Number of Prints Released 


6. The Committee further recommends that OWI provide ia ies ae 4300 
distributors with appropriate trailers or news bulletin on urgent Total Muniber of Pitets Butenced y 
war issues to be attached to programs designed for general Prior to Tuly 1. 1943............ ane © 25.000 
audiences. oS 7 

7. It further recommends that the necessary number of prints Sa ee eee eee , 29,300 
of selected government war films remain with distributors for Less: Prints Withdrawn ......... an 


historical reference, and that lavender duplicating prints be . 
made and stored in vaults for the purpose of making nega- GRAND TOTAL ; 26,906 
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Tomorrow's Goal 


Sound Motion Pictures for ALL Schools 


Our armed forces have learned what our 
schools have long known, that talking motion 


pictures make learning easier, shorten t 
time required for instruction and increase 


M4 


> 
| 


the retention of important facts. Modern 


educators have looked forward to the day 
when this progressive method of audio- 
visual instruction will be available for all 
schools. Of course every projector we 
make TODAY goes to the Armed Forces. 
But TOMORROW all of Ampro’s engineering 
skill and experience will be directed to the 


AL ATILY) FAAP Et OTD AAI LAT AD 


pase aes 


FI VITE FL IT III II Oe TOP PIT LT: 


FTF. 





constructive task of helping teachers 


a hi tte 
"SeF , 


teach. Write for Ampro Catalog of 8 and 
16 mm. precision projectors. 


* Buy Wax . 4B, nds 







rpo 


ot 





dageh os: 
Ampro Co 
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GIVE VISUAL SPORTS IWSTROCTION 
Simm through CASTLE FUMS UZzI 


FOOTBALL THRILLS sss 


In Castle Films’ ‘Football Thrills” coaches have 
a useful “tool” for sports instruction... and all 
football fans a constant source of enjoyment. 
This movie shows the high points of the year’s 
best games... the fundamentals of good football 
... tackling, passing, kicking! It is the perfect 
complement to classroom work and field prac- 
tice because it shows the big stars in action— 
following the instructions of the country’s top 
coaches, It’s a film that will enable players to 
play better football .. . a picture that will! be a 
source of inspiration for everyone! Get it now! 










Army — Navy Michigan — Minnesota 
A LL TH | S | N Villanova — Army Purdue — Great Lakes 
Notre Dame— Georgia Tech Navy — Notre Dame 
0 N F F J | M j Yale — Princeton Boston College — Holy Cross 
. Navy — Penn. Northwestern — Wisconsin 


Subject to change 


CASTLE FILMS’ Educational Subjects 


are of permanent value to every school movie library! 
FOR INSTRUCTION FOR INSPIRATION FOR RECREATION 


your Photo or Visual Aids Dealer about the various titles under 
these and other heads, or write our Educational Department 











LOW Own 16mm Silent Version for ,. . 8-75 


cost Own 16mm Sound-on-Film for . . 917-50 
CASTLE FILMS 











World's Largest Distributor of 8mm and 16 mm movies 


RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. 
NEW YORK 20 CHICAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Shape of Things to 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York 


A stimulating account of this school’s vital 
classroom film production activity, ever on 
the alert and responsive to teaching needs. 


OUR years ago, when | was asked to take ove 
the sponsorship of the Evander Childs Motion 
Picture Club, a request came from the principal 
of the school to briefly outline the purposes and plans 
of this club. Without any definitely prepared scenario 
in mind or on paper | hastily jotted down our intentions 
of producing a film on tolerance and democracy, and 
one or two films on the work of the Biology Research 
Club—an activity which was closely connected with the 
school’s honor class in biology. 

One of these films, Evander’s Chicks, described in 
detail in the June issue of the EpuCATIONAL SCREEN 
has now become an adjunct of the biology departments 
of the New York City high schools. Ten copies were 
ordered by the Film Steering Committee of the High 
School Division and distributed to as many of our film 
centers for circulation among the other schools. 

The film on tolerance and democracy, They All Go 
to Evander, described in the May 1941 issue of 
HicH 


POINTS, April 1941, has become not only a local suc 


L:DUCATION, and its. scenario outlined = 11 


cess, but made some international history too. Last 
year officials of the Intercultural Relations Bureau of 
our State Department in Washington saw the film and 
unmediately ordered a copy for circulation in Latin 
America, where it is known as La Segunda Ensenanza 
cn los Estados Unidos. The film and scenario were also 
brought to the attention of the Motion Picture Division 
of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Not much time was lost in planning a pro 
fessional made shorter version of this scenario, Soon 
thereafter, with the co-operation of teachers and stu 
dents of Evander and a bit of guidance from me, the 
photographers found their work outlined and_ sets 
ready for their cameras every day that shooting had to 
take place. A Portuguese sound version is now mak 
ing the rounds of Brazil, and the films with the Spanish 
sound tracks are about ready for their journey into the 
other Pan-American Republics. It might be added 
that requests for our original, silent, school-made film 
still keep coming in from different parts of the coun 
try. 





Frames from 
the Koda- 
chrome nature 
film, titled “All 
on a Summer’s 
Day,” made at 
Evander Childs 
High School. 








\ll that being but so much water under the bridge, 
| would like to venture further into the future possi- 
bilities of school-made films. I hope I may earn the 
reader’s indulgence if I refer to film activities in the 
school I know best—my own school. 

| have always felt that with the overburdened teach- 
ing material im English classes most teachers find little 
time to use and less time to create visual aids to enrich 
| remember distinctly in my freshman 
high school English the difficulty many of us had in 
committing to memory those beautiful lines from the 
“Vision of Sir Launfal” beginning with “What is so 
rare as a day in June?”. How much more enjoyable 
would we, tenement dwellers, have found “then heaven 


their lessons. 
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tries the earth to see if it be in tune” had we been 
treated to some pictorial representation of those lines? 
How much more appealing than the mere memorization 
of the phrase from Browning's “Pippa Passes” “the 
hillside’s dew pearled” would the addition of a Koda- 
slide have been? I would like to see several of our 
masterpieces of poetry put to pictures. That is the job 
for the teacher and his inspired students rather than 
for the commercial producer. For the class in creative 
writing there may be as many different scenes or shots 
for “heaven tries the earth” as there are students in 
the class. 

To put pictures to poems | have tried editing a film 
I made in Kodachrome, All On a Summer's Day, by 
inserting as subtitles parts of poetry relating to birds, 
insects, rain, clouds, sunset, and other phenomena en 
countered on a typical summer's day. This film was 
tried out both in science and in [-nglish classes. Dis 
cussions as to whether the poet used scientific method 
in describing his observations ensued. Some students 
wanted to know where they could tind the rest of the 
lines of a quoted poem. In one class a student has 
already composed a narrative poem from which a group 
has volunteered to work out the scenario.  \fter having 
seen this film, Dr. Wheat, chairman of the city’s Film 
Steering Committee, wrote ; “| think vou have made a 
superb film. I have written to Eastman and suggested 
that they purchase the continuity and publish it.” 

Even the sciences, which are miles ahead of other 
departments in their inventories and use of visual aids, 





Scenes from “Evander’s Chicks.” 
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can be turther enriched by school and teacher-made 
hlms. I have been teaching biology for about fifteen 
vears. Term after term I find students confronted 
with the same difficulties in trving to understand such 
processes as cell division, maturation, etc. It’s true 
that we have a wealth of material in the form of lantern 
slides, microscope slides, plaques, charts. models, and 
even soap and wood carvings. All this material, in 
spite of its artistic appeal, nevertheless remains static 
Giological processes are continuous, from inception to 
completion; nothing staccato about them Most stu 
dents fail to grasp the continuity of these processes 
hecause they seem to carry away with them the seven 
picture s of cell division as seen in their text bo ks. or 
the six steps as portraved in the plaster of Paris models 
They do not realize that there are many more stages 
between anv two of the drawings or models. This is 
where the motion picture film should come in, not as a 
substitute for, but rather as a supplement to the othe: 
visual aids. To try to help my students to understand 
these processes more thoroughly, | spent several eve 
nings pushing pieces of modeling clay into and out of 
certain positions on a board, and by the use of thi 
device of single frame photography the finished film 
simulated the processes mentioned above. Crude as 
the results may be, the time taken to cover these topics 
in class has been cut exactly in half with the use of 
that piece of film. In spite of my protestations that 
it is not a finished product, teachers ask for this film 
whenever they approach this topic. 

Processes, functions, and theories are among. the 
most difficult concepts for beginners in science to 
master. It 1s exactly in these felds that the imagination, 
ingenuity and skills of the teacher can best express 
themselves through the medium of the motion picture 
The number of frustrations encountered by the student 


] _ ° 1 
during such lessons would be reduced to a minimum 


\lany a time the question, “what shall we show in a 
movie to clarify this process ?”, has aroused the interest 
of an otherwise lethargic audience. A class of slow 


learners faced with the difficulty of masterin 
} : 4 ] } 

geological explanation of evolution spent the greater 

part of two class periods cutting and modelit 
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Making film Title by chalk on blackboard. 
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Where Cameras Shoot to Kill 





Above: Members of the First Motion Picture 
Unit, Army Air Forces, at Retreat 


Right: AAF production unit at Miami Beach, 
making a scene for the film “Wings Up.” 


HERE’S a weapon of war that’s rarely discussed 

when armchair strategists get together to talk over 

remote-controlled bombs, death-ray machines and 
other Superman novelties. Yet it is a potent force in 
the struggle the Allies are waging against the Axis. 

It doesn’t look like much. It is merely a black steel 
box, filled with whirring mechanism and grotesque 
lenses, in all weighing 235 pounds, costing $10,000 
Yet, it can see better than the human eye, hear bette 
than the human ear. It can expose the armies, ma 
chines, tactics of the enemy. It can learn facts which 
will defeat the Axis; it can teach facts which will 
strengthen the United Nations. It is, of course, the 
modern motion picture camera. 

One of the places it is being put to successful use is 
at a California military post which covers nine acres of 
the old Hal Roach Studios in Culver City, California 
Here specialists of the First Motion Picture Unit of 
the Army Air Forces exploit the camera as a wat 
weapon. Here, with a minimum of publicity, a maxi 
mum of perspiration, they scientifically put the camera 
into the fight. 

The First Motion Picture Unit is concentrating 
largely on supplying the fast-mushrooming Army At 
Forces with visual education. The enlisted men of the 
Unit are dedicated, twelve hours a day, more if neces 
sary, to producing two types of movies—Training Films 
to save the lives of American flyers and crews, and 
Combat Films that cover the actual fighting fronts 
Today, the First Motion Picture Unit stands as a 
symbol of army far-sightedness. 

Only twenty-five years ago, during World War | 


This article, furnished by the First Motion 
Picture Unit of the Army Air Forces, presents 
conclusive evidence of the Unit's important 
contribution to the winning of the war. 





the camera was regarded as a toy, a magic lantern and 
given about as much serious consideration by the mili- 
tary as the yo-yo or Chinese checkers. Of course, the 
stuttering crank cameras of that period, along with 
other technical imperfections, resulted in yellow, jerky, 
spotted, blurred film. But the main drawback was the 
attitude toward the camera. Heads of the services 
refused to become excited over camera units at the 
front. Nevertheless, the Allies were able to get some 
confused celluloid reportage—shots of the burning of 
Louvain, the retreat of the Belgian army, aviator 
Guynemer in action. In the United States, George 
Creel created a Division of Film which turned out such 
unsubtle items as “Pershing’s Crusaders” and “The 
Slacker.” In 1918, after persistent effort, the Signal 
Corps was able to release a few training films, plus 
combat scenes in one reel shorts distributed by the 
Red Cross. 

\fter those amateurish, cinematic fumblings, and 
during the bridge between World War I and World 
War II, the military Merlins in Washington decided to 
go into the subject of visual education. They learned 
much. They learned that the camera teaches soldiers 
60% faster, that it teaches them more graphically. 
They learned, too, that actual battle scenes on celluloid 
reveal more about enemy secrets and weaknesses than a 
thousand Mata Haris. So, with the advent of World 
War II, the American military leaders added the camera 
to their latest streamlined armament. 

General H. H. Arnold, head of the AAF, and a tradi- 
tion-shaker with progressive ideas, decided that, since 
the Signal Corps was already overburdened with a 
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Top: A combat photographic group training for 
filming actual battle scenes. 


Center: Two members of a camera combat unit go 
aloft for their first aerial photographic flight. 


Bottom: A combat cameraman, flanked by a protect- 
ing guard, takes advantage of a natural obstacle 
to photograph battle scenes, enacted by members 
of the First Motion Picture Unit in Culver City. 
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top-heavy military movie schedule, the production of 
films dealing directly with the Army Air Forces would 
be turned over exclusively to a newly created Air 
Force organization. Thus, on August 1, 1942, thé 
Army Air Forces, First Motion Picture Unit. was 
activated. 

In the beginning, there were only two officers in 
the Unit—Captain Owen Crump and Major William 
Keighley now both Lieutenant-Colonels. Private Oren 
Haglund, the only enlisted man, had been an ex-director 
at Warners and was finally commissioned a_ First 
Lieutenant. 

From the beginning every effort was made to ferret 
out top notch motion picture technicians who would 
also be top-notch soldiers. First move was to enlist 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Paul Mantz as Commanding 
Officer. Mantz, with 8,000 hours in the air over two 
decades, had been technical adviser to Amelia Earhart, 
had held the world’s outside loop record, had been th 
most sought-after aerial cinematographer in Holl) 
wood. He was the ideal combination of Army and 
Holly wood. 

With this as a beginning notices were sent to all 
large Air Bases in the United States requesting any 
soldiers with experience in motion picture production. 
Soon they began arriving—sound men, drill sergeants, 
mechanics, airplane experts, combat photographers, cut 
ters, cameramen, writers. Today, these men are as 
signed to turning out training films for the personnel 
of the Army Air Forces. At the First Motion Picture 
Unit training films are produced on low budgets, at 
great speed. 

The men in Culver City attempt to make training 
films more effective by injecting brief shots of humor, 
drama, suspense. Thus, modern training films manage 
to keep their audiences alert and manage to impress in 
struction through dramatization. A notable example 
is Wings Up, a film so compelling that it was released 
to the general public. It deals with the Army Air 
Forces Officers Candidate School. The First Motion 
Picture Unit had Lieutenant Norman Krasna write the 
script, borrowed Captain Clark Gable to read the nar 
ration, sent camera crews to Miami, Florida, to shoot 
the action. Mood of this short is established in the 
opening scenes when Captain Gable discusses the diffi 
culty of weeding out the right men in the army to be 
come the army’s leaders: “There’s an X-ray machine 
that looks into men’s minds, and hearts, and souls, and 
finds them either adequate—or wanting. It’s called the 
Officers Candidate School of the Army Air Forces...” 

Typical of the many films dealing technically with 
airplanes is the First Motion Picture Unit’s production 
of How To Fly The B-26 Airplane. A large motion 
picture crew, supervised by the writer-director of the 
short, Captain Robert Carson, went to Barksdale Field. 
Louisiana to make this training subject. Instead of a 
dull Sunday School lesson, the film comes to life with 
drama and real characters. 

Month after month now, as the demand grows, the 
First Motion Picture Unit is grinding out these train 
ing subjects. One of them, Recognition of the Japaness 
Zero, is an exciting, hair-lifting combat drama. But it 
also drives home, with a force that no pilot will ever 
forget, recognition of the deadly Japanese Zero fighter. 
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Successful production of these pictures requires per 
fect coordination by innumerable special departments 
Some of these are—Directors, Writers, Art, Clerical 
Research, Cutting, Camera, Music, Property, Blue- 
prints, Electrical, Sound, Construction. 

Two of the Unit’s scenario writers went on a 1,500 
mile anti-submarine bomber patrol. Another write1 
flew from the Unit to Dutch Harbor, Alaska, making 
notes while crouched in the nose of his plane, notes to 
be incorporated in a picture which will give ferry pilots 
a preview of the safest, fastest route to Alaska. In 
every case the Technical research on every project is 
carefully followed through, then when the film is in 
actual production expert technical advisers superviss 
every shot. 

Another important and little known aspect of films 
is the Animation Department. Under the leadership of 
Major Rudolf Ising, recently head of M.G.M.’s Ani 
mation department, a corps of expert artists take tech 
nical problems and transform them into lively and easily 
understood visual education. 

Most of the actual acting in these training films is 
done by the enlisted men. Of course, there is a hand 
ful of professionals like Lieutenant Ronald Reagan, 
Pfe. Alan Ladd, Pvt. George Montgomery, Pvt. John 
Beal, who, besides their regular fatigue and drill duties, 
also provide the necessary acting. But the bulk of th 
dramatics is done by amateurs, most of whom never 
appeared in anything more professional than a Ladies 
Aid Society Pageant. Daily, lowly privates are sum 
moned to wardrobe to don the golden oaks of Majors, 
then, after performing their stints, return to wrestling 
with pots and pans in the company kitchen 

In fact, the First Motion Picture Unit is very firm 
about its personnel being GI’s-of-all-trades. A short 
time ago, a top scenario writer at M-G-M left the higher: 
income brackets to enter the Unit as a private. He 
spent his first week doing garbage detail and labor 
During his second week, the writer was employed as 
an extra player in a scene before the camera. As he 
left the set, after the day’s shooting, a friend approached 
him, asked him how he liked the setup. “Oh fine, fine”, 
said the writer. “I’ve got a three way contract here 
writing, acting and KP”! But, just as the Unit expects 
its men to be expert film makers, it expects them, at 
the same time, to be good soldiers. Daily, there are 
close order drills, exercises with gasmasks and side 
arms. 

Twenty-seven members of the Unit are in charge of 
the Flight Echelon. A unique feature of the First Mo 
tion Picture Unit is the fact that it possesses its own 
airplane hangar, and five airplanes assigned to it by 
the AAF. These planes are serviced by three officers, 
three clerks, twenty-one mechanics. They are used 
for aerial cinematography. Of the enlisted men in the 
Unit, one third are training for actual overseas com 
bat. These men, from every corner of the nation, ar¢ 
rigorously schooled in use of fire-arms, in performance 
of Commando tactics—and lastly, in use of a special 
digest version of the Mitchell 35mm camera 

Combat movies were being taken as far back as 1916, 
when Fox films sent a newsreel cameraman down to 


Mexico to shoot scenes of Pancho Villa in_ battle 
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Top: Photographing animated sequences which are 
used extensively in the Air Forces’ training films. 


Center: The Special Effects Department prepare to 
make a photographic wipe on a miniature screen. 


Bottom: In the cutting room_ the sound track and 
picture are matched before the final print is made 
on one of the training films made by the Unit. 
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Villa refused to permit action shots of himself, finally 
sold the motion picture right on his private war to Fox 
for $25,000—and staged three raids just to give the 
cameraman good battle stuff! 

Well, today, there is much more to shoot than there 
was in Villa’s time, and, incidentally, there are no comic 
opera overtones. When Russia sent 180 men out to 
shoot One Day On The Russian Front—60 were killed. 
When England sent 24 men out to shoot Desert Vic- 
tory—18 were killed, wounded or captured. The first 
losses of this Unit have already been reported. 

The Combat Camera Commandos of the First Motion 
Picture Unit show that their work is important to the 
progress of the war effort. They know that their film, 
sent to Washington from every theatre of war, may 
save lives by exposing any weaknesses of American 
planes and armament, and will result in gains against 
the Axis by catching on celluloid German and Japanese 
Haws in machinery, tactics, operation. Moreover, these 
men of the combat crews know that, when their pic- 
tures have served strategical purposes, they remain in 
valuable as documents to tell those on the home front 
why they must work harder and harder. 

The enlisted men of the combat crews come from 
every corner of the nation—high-salaried cameramen 
from Hollywood, who once photographed Greta Garbo 
and Lana Turner; young men from Kansas City and 
Pittsburgh, who once took 16mm home movies of their 
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wives and children; soldiers, graduates of the Air 
Forces Photography School, at Lowry Field, in Denver 
Colorado. 

Sometimes, there are sensational assignments. Re 
cent film sent back by combat crews of the First Mo 
tion Picture Unit were taken by photographers who 
were only twenty vards from Nipponese machine gun 
nests and by cameramen who were only 10,000 feet 
over the belching ack-ack of Naples. One coveted as 
signment was that fulfilled by combat cameraman 
Lieutenant Charles “Scottv’’ Welbourne who. on two 
hours notice, left for Casablanca, Africa. There, on 
the lawn of the Anfa Hotel, he shot Roosevelt. 
Churchill, Giraud, DeGaulle. 

Of course, most of the men of the First Motion 
Picture Unit, while they prefer shooting actual battle 
scenes, would like to have shot the Casablanca meeting 
But on further consideration, most of them insist they 
know a much more photogenic subject. As one tough 
cameraman explained “You can make any movies you 
like, shoot any old subjects vou want. I’m interested 
in only one thing. I think we're using too many stock 
shots of Hitler. I want to keep going until I can catch 


up with the dirty so-and-so’ and photograph him in 


person” ! 
\nd that, exactly that, in a nutshell, is what the First 
Motion Picture Unit, Army Air Forces, Culver City, 


California, 1s fighting for! 


Post-War Visual Education Potentialities 


In Latin America® 


HE Latin American market will have tremend- 

ous sales potentialities for American 16mm 

motion picture equipment and films of a peda- 
gogic type in the post-war period. American visual 
education libraries too will find a waiting market, 
but the films will naturally have to be in the lan- 
guage of the country. The retarding factor for the 
present is of course, insufficient funds in practically 
all the Republics. The program of showing educa- 
tional films, now being carried on by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Latin 
\merican countries, is doing more to develop the 
use of motion pictures in teaching than any medium 
yet devised. This agency with its 113 16mm pro 
jectors and its 69 mobile trucks and films is bring 
ing home to educators and civilians in the remotest 
regions of Latin America the potency of the motion 
picture for teaching purposes. Distribution of this 
equipment in Latin America is as follows: 


16mm Sound Mobile 
Projectors Trucks 


16mmSound Mobile 
Projectors Trucks 


Argentina 6 2. Haiti 2 
Bolivia 2 Honduras 2 ] 
Brazil 24 Mexico 15 26 
Chile i) 5 Nicaragua 2 
Colombia 7 10 Panama 

Costa Rica 2 1 Paraguay 2 

Cuba 10 5 Peru 5 4 
Dominican Republic 3 1 El Salvador 3 3 
Ecuador 5 3 Uruguay 3 Z 
Guatemala 3 1 Venezuela 5 4 


NATHAN D. GOLDEN 
Chief, Motion Picture Unit, Bureau of 


‘ Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


A thorough summary of the present status of 
visual aids in each country, and some fore- 
casts as to probable future developments. 


Those who have seen these films and equipment will 
urge their government and school systems to provide 
the necessary funds to give these advantages to Latin 
\merican children. 

When compared with the visual education de 
velopment in the United States, where over 22,000 
(12,000 silent) 16mm projectors are available in the 
schools and colleges for teaching purposes, one finds that 
a country like Chile has hardly more than 400 such 
projectors in the entire country; that in Argentina 
there are several thousand silent 16mm _ projectors 
but very few are with sound; that a country as 
large as Brazil has 1800 silent and approximately 
100 16mm sound projectors owned by the Govern 
ment for school use; that in countries like Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Hon 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and 
Uruguary, none of the schools has any projector equip 
ment. On the other hand the Ministry of Education in 
Colombia supplies equipment and films to all pri 


} 


vate and official schools, having 44 projectors 


avallable. In El] Salvadorian schools only 7 schools 
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use films, in Guatemala and Haiti only two eacl 

In Peru the Ministry of Education maintains a fil1 

library and has encouraged visual education in its 
d > 


] 


schools and colleges, but only 7 sound 16mm pro 


jectors and 400 silent projectors are available in all 
of Peru. The following resume, by countries, gives 
a thumb nail sketch of the dearth of equipment 
available in the schools of Latin America and should 
be suggestive for the development of post-war mat 
kets in this untapped region. 

Argentina—There are no available statistics o1 
the number of institutions maintaining film bh 


trace circles that 


braries; but it is estimated 1 
there are in Argentina several thousand silent filn 
projectors and several sound film projectors fot 
l6mm films. Some development was registered 

the use of 35mm projectors in conference rooms 0 
newer governmental and private buildings, and oi 
the 16mm _ projectors by some commercial firn 

but Argentina 1S hardly a ready market for any 1n 
\ complete d 


mediate development listribution oft 


l6mm films has been set up by the United States 
Coordination Committee for Argentina, supplying 
American “shorts” which are shipped by govern 
mental agencies from the United States The 


Archivo Grafico of the Argentine Government 


set up a film library to which all Argentine pro 
ducers have been asked to send a COp\ of evel 
film. It has also accepted films trom Americat 


company representatives and seems interested 1 
distribution of 16mm films 
Bolivia—So far as is known the American Inst! 
tute (in La Paz and in Cochabamba) is equipped 
for showing educational films and has both 16 an 
It is hardly a market for 


films, however, since the Institute has no funds for 


35mm silent projectors. 


this purpose and has so far used only films obtained 
from the United States Government for free exhi 
bitions. 

Brazil—Approximately 1,900 projectors of the 
l6mm size are in operation in schools and publi 
buildings, most of these owned and operated by 
the Government. It is believed that their distribu 
tion parallels more or less the distribution of motion 
picture theater equipment, the larger number lo 


+1, 
I the 


cated in the central and southern districts « 
country. 

British Guiana 
using American portables. 


Government institutions are 
Schools and publi 
buildings are not equipped with projection appa 
ratus. The Georgetown Consular District has re 
cently acquired a portable American 16mm sound 
projector, and contemplates showing non theatrical 
films to schools, the Y.M.C.A., 4-H Clubs. et 
Georgetown and vicinity, 

Chile The Institute of Educational Cinemato 
graphy maintains a film library of some 172 silent 


films and 68 sound films, mostly 16mm, plus 1/ 


educational features of normal theater size These 


films are exhibited throughout the country, in 


schools, clubs, and other institutions Che Institute 


has been in existence over 10 years and most ot 
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hlms are quite old, about 80 per cent having been 
bought from the United States, 10 percent from 
england, and 10 percent being of local manufacture. 
Phe Chile-Cnited States Cultural Institute has spon- 
sored, since February 1942, showings of educational 


hlms (which now include 53 short subjects) sup- 
plied by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and by the Department of State. Over 300 exhibi- 
tions of these films to date have been given in San- 
tiago, Valparaiso and the surrounding district to 
specially selected audiences totaling over 100,000 
persons. Several Government agencies, as for ex- 
ample the Direccion General de Sanidad, the Caja de 
Seguro Obrero, ete., own projectors and a few use 
sound trucks to take educational films into. outlying 
districts not otherwise reached by any motion pic- 
tures. The limited amount of materials so far avail- 
able has prevented any rapid expansion in this 
program 

i-ducational institutions have not made any great 
A lack of teacher experi- 
ence in the use of such material, combined with the 
small number of films available, limits the possi- 


use of films teaching. 


bilities. There are not more than 8 or 10 schools 
in Chile with sound projectors, although more have 
silent machines. None of these machines are used 
to any great extent due to the lack of material and 
the cost of renting films. There are no schools and 
colleges maintaining film libraries. 

Most of the 35mm projectors in use in Chile be- 
long to commercial theaters. Of the estimated total 
of 380 35mm projectors in the country probably not 
more than 10 are to be found in educational insti- 
tutions. As for 16mm projectors, it is estimated 
that, including those privately owned, there are 
about 60 sound machines and 350 silent. There are 
an estimated 600 8mm projectors. The number of 
schools maintaining slide-film libraries in Chile is 
not definitely known, but it 1s perhaps 15 or 20. 

Colombia 


picture films started with the inauguration of the 
“Cultural Theater” in 1943, but it was only since 


Che educational campaign in motion 


1939 that this campaign became really active. The 
free exhibitions in the “Cultural Theater” were 
complemented in 1940 by the “Ambulant Schools” 
ig of cultural motion pictures in the differ- 
ent districts of Bogota. and through the different Muni- 
cipalities within the country. Equipment and trucks for 
nine “Ambulant Schools” were made possible by vari- 


for the show1 


ous public and private institutions. 

Due to cooperation by the Ministry of Education, 
which is supplying equipment and films, there has been 
a great increase in the use of pictures in all private and 
official schools and in all institutions seeking a better 
education for the people. From 20 to 30 private insti- 
tutions, besides all the Public Schools, Education De- 
partments, and official Schools, are making use of mo- 
tion picture material. 

Practically no school or college owns any educa- 
tional film material. There are twenty-four 35mm 
projectors in use in educational institutions in Co- 
lombia and forty-four 16mm sound and silent pro- 
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projectors available. Also, there are some private 
and official colleges, in addition, using slide-films 
with some of their classes in Botany, Zoology, Art 
History, Geography and Universal History, etc. 
Most of this equipment also is owned by the Minis- 
try of National Education. There are no schools 
maintaining slide-film libraries, and only a few own 
small slide collections. 

The Ministry of National Education has an ap- 
proximate stock of 450 films, of which there are 343 
in the “Cultural Theater” warehouse and the rest 
is at the schools and other institutions. Of this 
stock, there are only about 250 films (16mm and 
35mm) that can be used. These films are distributed 
for free exhibition purposes among the schools, with 
projector and operator if necessary, upon request 
made to the Ministry of Education. During the 
years of 1939, 1940 and 1941 the Ministry installed 
laboratory equipment and worked on the production 
of films. 


Costa Rica—No educational films proper, except 
the ones exhibited at the Raventos theater for 
school children, have been shown in schools in 
Costa Rica. There is no 16mm equipment available 
except one old silent projector which is never used. 
No plans are contemplated as far as known, and 
hence there is no present market for these materials. 


Cuba—One firm exists in Habana, Peliculas Edu- 
cativas, which has made a considerable investment in a 
laboratory and projectors to exhibit 16mm educa- 
tional and commercial films. The firm maintains 
six sound projectors and three silent ones, and has 
received a few films produced by United States 
Government agencies. Collaborating with this firm 
are the /nstitucion Hispano-Cubano de Cultura and the 
Compania Industrial Cinematografica de la Habana, 
the latter making films for distribution in Cuba. 
Zenith Films, S. A., is another Habana firm which has 
devoted much effort to circulating 16mm educational 
films. This concern obtained several films from Eng- 
land, but the last shipment was lost at sea. These con- 
cerns have expressed great interest in the 16mm U. S. 
Government films particularly in the four sound films in 
Spanish produced by the Department of Agriculture. 
The 35mm British propaganda films are showing in 
practically all theaters. The American films are shown 
mostly in the various clubs, social organizations, and 
in private projection rooms, but their circulation is far 
below that of the British Government films. 

Educational institutions are hampered, as every- 
where, by lack of funds, and also the difficulty in 
obtaining Spanish-version pictures. Price is a 
drawback. Local agencies protest that a price of 
$50.00 per reel, with a $30.00 royalty, is too high. 
A few religious pictures are shown by Catholic 
schools and colleges; but aside from these, the 
schools see very few educational films. No schools 
or colleges at present maintain film libraries, al- 
though many of them want films. They buy occa- 
sionally from big American distributors. 

Aside from the machines privately owned, there 
are believed to be between three and four hundred 
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projectors for silent 16mm film in operation. Of 
sound projectors there are not more than about 
thirty. There are two concerns now equipped to 
dub films, or to supply Spanish sub-titles, namely 
the Peliculas Educativas and the Laboratorio CHI( 
also of Habana. 

Slide-films are used very little. A few private 
schools have made inquiries recently concerning 
slide-films on natural history. Language consti 
tutes a problem. None of the schools maintains its 
own slide-film library. Ten schools in Habana now 
take film or slide-film service, and it was expected 
that beginning last September there would be nearly 
a hundred. 

No film libraries are maintained by the Govern 
ment Educational Office. However, through co 
operation of distributors mentioned above, a con 
ference of school inspectors from each province was 
held in Habana, and films were shown in an effort 
to secure a government subsidy for using films in 
schools. A_ project to 
of schools by charging five cents per pupil failed 


in 1941. | 


get projectors in a number 


> 


Dominican Republic—.As yet no films are used 
in education. There is interest in the field, but no 
film libraries are maintained. The only 16mm pro 
jectors in the Republic are one silent owned by the 
Compania Electrica and one sound in possession of 
the Legation. There are a few 8mm and 16mm pro 
jectors in private use. Slide-films made by local 
photographers are used for advertising in theaters, 
but none in schools. The Government does not pro 
duce educational films, nor is there any commercial 
production. Prospects for selling films or equip 
ment to schools are not encouraging at present. 


Ecuador—The Ministry of Education has been 
unable to include motion pictures in its program 
Considerable interest has been shown, however, 
both by the public and private schools in educa 
tional films lent or exhibited by other groups, es 
pecially through the courtesy of the cultural officer 
of the American Embassy and the local Coordina 
tion Committee. [Ecuadoran educators are quite 
aware of the value of educational films for pedago 
gical purposes and unanimously lament the financial 
stringency. The Jesuit and Christian Brethren 
schools have silent projectors and show occasional 
religious films, usually by the Papal Nuncio. 

The Military College has excellent 35mm sound 
projection equipment of American manufacture, is 
said to have a small film library, a present from 
the German Legation, and has occasionally rented 
other films. A few schools are reported to have 
16mm projectors, but no description or list is avail- 
able. Slide-films are not used to any appreciable 
extent by schools in Ecuador and slide-film libraries 
are negligible. There is no domestic production of 
either educational or commercial films, save a few 
commercials for advertising. The prospect for sales 
in Ecuador is very poor. 


(To be concluded in January) 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


HE routine of non-theatrical rela- 
tions, as developed by Col. Joy, fell, 
in 1926, largely upon Arthur H. De 
Bra, born at Evanston, Illinois, in 189] 
and until 1926 a public relations represen- 
tative of the American College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. As 1926 was the year 
in which Will Hays officiated in bringing 
the College into its association with the 
sponsors of Eastman Teaching Films, the 
reasonable conclusion is that De Bra im 
proved an opportunity presented by that 
contact. He still functions in his original 
capacity as assistant secretary of the 
M.P.P.D.A., and is usually present at the 
sowing of what promise to be important 
new non-theatrical projects 
It was in 1926 also that a more ag 
gressive official appeared regularly at the 
Hays office with occasional non-theatrical 
relations. This was Carl Elias Milliken 
From 1917 until 1921, for two terms, 
he had been governor of the State of 
Maine, where he was born in 1877. At 
ter leaving the gubernatorial chair he 
had become interested in films. With the 
backing of certain Maine business men 
he made a few reels to publicize the scenic 
advantages of the State. Philip Davis 
was making subjects of this sort in that 
period, and may have had something to 
do with these. For twelve years Milliken 
was a member of the International Com 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A An active Bap 
Northern 
Convention, he toured the United States 
with John D, Rockfeller, Jr., on behali 
of the Interchurch World Movement. In 
1925 he was on the board of directors 


tist, once president of — the 


of Harmon’s Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation, and this no doubt advanced 
those negotiations which resulted in his 
becoming secretary of the M.P.P.D.A 


Tocsin 
NON-THEATRICAI 
especially well pleased with what they 
considered 
field by the Hays organization. They 


producers were not 
incursions upon their own 


had reason to know of exhibitor opposi 
tion to their sort of show, and they were 
further disquieted to have many of their 
natural clients turn to Hays for his ad- 
vice in the production of their new 
educational, industrial and social service 
pictures. In 1927 I, myself, after much 
independent non-theatrical work, had to 
gain the Hays stamp of approval before 
I was permitted to make ten reels for 
what is now the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry. It happened that 
the Hays representatives were as much 
embarrassed as I was by the client’s 
insistance upon this point, but the fact 
remained that certain of our customers 
were no longer willing to take our 
judgment of pictures as final when they 
could be guided by the M.P.P.D.A. And 
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Installment 52.—There have been non-theatrical 


trade associations too. Our history offers a pass- 


it is readily to be seen that, with the 
seeds of distrust thus sown, many small 
producers not as fortunate as I was in 
having acquaintances at the Hays office, 
listened credulously to the charges of 


the Mrs. Merriams, Mrs 


others, and decided that they must unite 


Gilmans and 


igainst a common toc 

So, also in 1922, the year of the Hays 
advent, there was incorporated in New 
York City the Motion Picture Chamber 
1 Commerce (Non-Theatrical), to co 
ordinate the work and plans of various 
organizations engaged in the production, 
distribution and use of films in this field 





Francis Lawton’s organization plan 
awaits the heavier consumer accept- 
ance that someday will transform 
non-theatricals into Big Business. 


Ot course, there already existed Watter 
son Rothacker’s Screen Advertisers’ As 
sociation, begun in 1914: but that was 
controlled in Chicago, and, besides, it 
was S¢ arcely broad enough to cover what 
were held to be the needs of this later 
situation. The officers of the Chamber 
were: Edward P. Earle, of the Nicholas 
Power Company, first vice-president; 
Frederick S. Wythe, of the Screen Com 
panion, second vice-president; Charles 
Urban, of the Urban Motion Picture 
Industries, third vice-president: Albert 
M. Beatty, of Herald Non-Theatrical 
Pictures, secretary; and George Zehrung, 
of the Zz, See. 

The executive board comprised: Sid- 
ney Morse, of the Grand Lodge of the 
Masons of New York, chairman: Eugene 
Chrystal, of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; H. A. De Vry; Thomas E. Fine- 
gan, of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Jeremiah Jenks, of the American 


ing glimpse of their guerrilla war for survival 


Motion Picture Corporation; W. W. 
Kincaid, Pictorial Clubs; Rowland Rog- 
ers; John Sullivan, of the Association 
of National Advertisers; and George 
Zehrung. These gentlemen belonged to 
a “national committee” of twenty-five, 
others being Thomas Alexander, of 
Charles Raymond Thomas, Inc.; Charles 
W. Barrell, Western Electric; Alfred 
M. Beatty; Ernest L. Crandall, Visual 
Instruction Association of America; Wil- 
lard B. Cook; Edward Earle; Alice 
Belton Evans, National Committee for 
Better Films; Lee F. Hanmer, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation; Charles A. Mc- 
Mahon National Catholic Welfare 
Council; C. E. Meleny, educator; Win- 
slow Russell, Life Insurance Division 
of the National Thrift Commission; 
Charles Urban; and F. S. Wythe. 

Membership was “active’ and “as- 
sociate,” the latter classification being 
open to persons or organizations (grouped 
as educational, religious, industrial and 
welfare) interested but not directly en- 
gaged in production, distributors or users 
of non-theatrical motion pictures and ac- 
cessories and apparatus therefor. Each 
“active” member was entitled to one bal- 
lot per meeting, and the “associate” 
represented by two delegates 
apiece, to one vote each. In the national 
committee, elected annually, there al- 
ways had to be at least three members 
representing the producing, distributing 
and manufacturing interests. Eight mem- 
bers were chosen “at large.” 


groups, 


Chamber activities really began in 
\pril, 1923, when the body adopted a 
resolution petitioning the State of New 
York Assembly to lift certain restrictions 
on 35mm portable projection equipment 
when acetate film was used. The bill 
providing for the change was passed by 
the Legislature but vetoed by the Gover- 
nor because he deemed it imperfectly 
drawn, The first annual meeting of the 
Chamber occurred October 1, 1923, at 
which time a model bill on the same 
subject was presented and endorsed in 
expectation of passage. An aggressive 
campaign for larger membership was 
carried on and, at the annual mecting 
of February 23, 1926, in New York City, 
there was a rearrangement of officers, 
it not of organizations represented. C. 
W. Barrell became president, and the 
vice-presidents were, respectively, George 
\. Blair of Eastman Kodak: Otto Nel- 
son of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany; and Robert K. Leavitt of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. 
George Zehrung was secretary. J. H. 
Dreher, New York manager for DeVry, 
was treasurer. On the executive com- 
mittee were Willard B. Cook, Arthur H. 
Loucks, of Loucks & Norling, P. A. 
McGuire of International Projector, 
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Douglas A. Rothacker, Wellstood White 


and F. Lyle Goldman. 

In 1925 it was decided that the public 
should be better informed about non- 
theatrical work, so the Chamber ar 
ranged to present a program of pictures 
produced by its members, and engaged 
for the exhibition in April the Town 
Hall auditorium in New York. Much 
favorable publicity resulting, anothe 
show of the same sort was scheduled fot 
the following spring, On one of these oc- 
casions a mild sensation was 
among the members, as among the guest 
spectators, when C. W. 
chairman of the affair, made a direct 
attack on Will Hays for alleged opposi 
tion of the M.P.P.D.A. to non-theatri- 
cals. Hays, however, is not reported to 
have made any reply. 


caused 


Barrell, as 


From then on the Chamber was not 
especially active, other than in circulation 
of occasional letters urging support or 
condemnation of this or that legislative 
bill. These were sent forth by the loyal 
secretary, Zehrung, who, had 
he been seeking excuses to shirk the 
duty, might have pleaded press of other 
work. The rest of the membership was 
generally lukewarm in its action. 
pictures, being novel then, helped to 
divert the interest, and the Chamber 
gradually drowsed off into a comatos« 
state. 

Rothacker’s “ad-film men,” the Sercen 
Advertisers’ Association, which had had its 
inception about January, 1941, led a more 
uniformly active life, and certainly a 
geographically wider one. Almost from 
the start it maintained a close tie-in 
with the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
and other forms of stimulation, such as 


George 


Sound 


are used in maintaining interest in trade 
associations generally, were vigorously 


employed, Conventions were held in 
spring and fall in various cities. The 
convention at St. Louis, October, 1924, 
was attended by members from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Texas, Washington, D. C., Michigan and 
Missouri. In July, 1924, Bennett Chap- 
ple, of the American Rolling Mill Com 
pany, of Middletown, Ohio, one of the 
enthusiastic active members, addressed 
the Screen Advertising 
Great Britain and Ireland at the London 
convention of the Associated Advertis 
ing Clubs of the World. 

An annual meeting of the Screen Ad- 
vertising Association was held at Cleve 
land, March 12-13, 19235. It was an 
nounced then that, in cooperation with 
the headquarters of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs and the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., it would publish and circulate “a 
series of bulletins carrying educational 
data for those who contemplate the use 
of the screen as an advertising medium.” 
Officers elected were: president, Douglas 
D. Rothacker, Rothacker Film Manu 
facturing Company, Chicago; vice-presi- 
dent, Elmer Kuhn; secretary-treasurer, 
George J. Zehrung, the International 
Y.M.C.A., New York City. 

The executive committee consisted of 
Sennett Chapple, American Rolling Mills 
Company, Middletown, Ohio: Otto Nel- 
son, National Cash Register Company, 


Association of 


Dayton, Ohio; George Fessenden, North 
East Electric Company, Rochester, New 
York; Verne Burnett, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan: George 
Blair, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches 
ter, New York; A. V. Cauger, United 
Film Ad Service, Kansas City, Missouri: 
H. A. Rosenberg, Standard Slide Cor- 
poration, New York City; H. A. De Vry 
of the De Vry Corporation, Chicago: H 
M. Richie of the Michigan Motion Pic- 
ture Theatre Owners ot America, De- 
troit: R. K. Hammers of the H. | 
Heinz Company, Pittsburgh; F. J. Byrne, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours Company, Wil 
mington, Delaware; and A. J. Moelle: 
Moeller Theatre Service Company, New 
York City. 4. E. 
DeVry Corporation, was elected a mem 
ber of the National Advertising Com- 
mission. 


Gundelach, of the 


The following new members 
animously brought in: J. Don Alexander 
Alexander Film Com 
Harry D. Kline 
advertising manager Continental Motors 
Corporation, Detroit: O. H. Briggs, sales 
manager duPont-Pathe 
Film Corporation, New 


president of the 
pany, Denver, Colorado: 


Manutacturing 
York City; B 
J. Knoppleman, treasurer Excelsior Illus 
trating Company, New York City: C. H 
and R. M. McC. Ward, both of Queen City 
Film Company, Cumberland, Maryland 
By invitation of the National Cas! 
Register Company, the Screen Adv 
tisers’ Association (through Otto Nelsor 
ot course held its fall, 1925, meeting at 
Dayton in the National Cash Register 


“Company Schoolhouse.” For several 


months the Educational Scre mail 
tained a department for this Associatio1 

At the annual convention ot the Screet 
\dvertisers’ Association in New Orleans 
10-13. 1926, th 
ficers were elected for the ensuing yea 


February following 01 
Douglas D. Rothacker, president, tor his 
sixth term: vice-presidents, A. V. Cauger 
and Otto Nelson: secretary, Marie Good 

enough, of the Educational Screen and 
treasurer, George Zehrung The exes 

utive committee comprised Bennett Chap 
ple, Verne Burnett, F. J. Byrne, Hump! 

rey M. Bourne of the H. J. Heinz Con 

Stambaugh of the Art Filn 
Robert McCurdy 


pany; R. V. 
Studio at Cleveland: 
Philadelphia; George Blair; H. A. Ds 
Vry;: James P. Simpson ot Dallas; M 
J. Caplan of Detroit; William Johnson 
of the Motion Picture Advertising Serv 
ice of New Orleans: and Allan Brown 
of the Bakelite Corporation ot New Yort 
City. 

About 1926, when Carlyle Ellis and | 
were associated in work, Ellis was visited 
by a handsome, smiling, dynamic gentle 
man who introduced himself as Francis 
Ellis. like most of us ir 
almost per- 
suaded by the dribbling patronage to be 
had in the line that we simply could not 
be good business men, was fascinated by 


Lawton, Jr 
non-theatricals who were 


a personality which could talk so posi 
tively about what was wrong with our 
industry, and about how easily a reall 
modern executive, such as Mr. Lawton 
was, for instance, could bring the money 
pouring in to us. It was Lawton’s idea 
(as it has been the idea of many others 
over the years,) that non-theatrical 


The Educational Screen 


producers should form a league tor their 
uniform improvement. Frank Lawton, ot 
course would be the salaried president 

Although such a proposition, made by 
a stranger, naturally seemed to us at 
first merely a scheme to exploit us, | 
quickly discovered, when I came to know 
Frank better, that he was sincerely and 
characteristically striving to 
constructive idea, Intelligent, forceful, 
enthusiastic, not merely undaunted but 


realize a 


actually stimulated by heavy sales re 
sistance, and, above all, persuaded of the 
conquering powers of modern merchandis 
ing principles as laid down in the stand 
ard texts, he has been, in the years oi 
his application to non-theatricals, a truly 
helptul iniluence, He had been traftx 
advertising and sales contract manager ot 
the Chesapeake & 
Company at Baltimore, sales and advert 


Potomac Telephone 


tising engineer of the American Tels 


phone and Telegraph Company, and 


representative of various newspaper roto 


gravure sections—sufficient to account 


for his unswerving belief in the im 


portance of volume business Chis view 


had been intensified by several years’ ac 
ditional experience as a vice-president of 
the Jam Handy Picture 


where 


Service 


statistical surveys, slogans and “‘pep”’ meet 


ings were frequent. As a longtime men 
ber of the Advertising Club of New Yorl 
and chairman of its motion picture con 
mittee, he has done much over the in 


tervening years to impress the represet 
tative publicity men who have gathere« 
there with the possibilities of films 1 
the lines of their own interests But 
so far as stirring the non-theatrical pro 
ducers and distributors to an associatiot 
which would make proper test of lis 
talents was concerned, he was thwarted 
by conditions in which the coming oi 
sound pictures and a heavy economic d 
pression loomed larg In New Yorl 
City he found such nourishment as_ the 
field would still provide as head of his 
i 


own production company, Genera 


Busi 
ness Films, incorporated in 1928 and cor 
tinuing 

Lawton’s plan remains unshaken tot 
its good sense. It aimed at the physi 
consolidation of leading commercial and 
educational film producers in each major 
city of the United States from Coast t 
Coast, their respective volumes of busi 
ness to be combined for mutual strengtl 
and to end duplicating efforts and multi 
plied expenses. In effect it took over 
the expansion methods of every other 
could not 


be applied by sectional or small indepen 
I b 


\merican industry as_ thes 


dent producers. The plan did not come 
to fruition at its first budding, but from 
it Lawton salvaged for the benefit of his 
disciples a business operating agreement 
involving certain regional firms, calling 
upon them to act as correspondents in all 
benefits but sales. To the date of this 
writing no active party to that agree 
ment so long ago is reported to hav 
cancelled 

It was at the Advertising Club oi 
New York, in the summer of 1943, that 
Don Carlos Ellis, of Films of Con 
merce, Inc., and William J. Ganz, botl 
of New York City, tried to bring nor 


th 


theatrical producers together once more 
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| . ad bee! pproved the principle ieading. At the 1934 convention, at- 

League of Nations. In the next tended by representatives of thirty-eight 

the ramifications of the nations and opened with a speech by 

is idea produced a French com Mussolini himself, agreements were 

ittec intellectual cooperation which reached for the world standardization of 

iter onsiderab attention to thé lomm_ film. 

ses t otion pictures This com Indeed, portentous changes were in the 

tee as enthusiastic and active he air in 1934. Efforts were being made 

rs hich it displayed resulted, fron again to launch the Italian theatrical 

September 27 to October 3. 1926. in film industry with the success that had 

ISIVE n an International Motion Px ittended it before the First World War 

e Congress at Paris, opened by th had blighted its growth, the heyday of 

President of France. The delegates, rep Cines. Someone decided that the Jnter- 

esenting approximately a score oi national Review needed “streamlining,” 

ticipating natio1 were received at and the publication appeared for 1935 

et While the subject was dis with a new format and a new title—Jn- 

its br est aspects, probably tercine. Unhappily, however, that ap- 

effective work was accomplished parently was to be the same year of its 

it tl non-theatrical phases, the a suspension; there seem to have been no 
aim there being to coordinate further issues after 1935, 

d-wide benefit. all of that. sort In December, 1935, it became known 

DEI e im various cout that Italy had quit the League of Nations, 

thorn in the flesh of the new “Axis” 

I 7 12 inclusive, 1927, a Powers. In April, 1938, the League of 

pean Educational Film Conference Nations secretariat, at Geneva, announced 

Mussolini himself opened the con- d at Basel, Switzerland, to de the opening of a worldwide competition 
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q : the purpose, the International Cinema for a first prize of 6,500 lire ($328.) It 

trouble this time was the implied << tographic Institute of the League oi was won by an American motion picture, 
tradiction of using a clients’ club in Nations “Poultry—a Million Dollar Industry.” 
which to talk of barring clients from he announced main purpose was to in Two lesser prizes were awarded to two 
another club. ; rease the production and to facilitate other American subjects: “Clouds—a 

= gre seetie sa rages eet € use of motion pictures in the general Weather Forecast” and “Sugar Cane 
ot 1€ advertising ub, lere snoul « ; co i 
noted also that of the National Indus rim ag ~— it was not to pro Production. ‘ ‘ ‘ 

é 5 ; vere nag du ilms itself lowever, merely to Why the. educational films section 
trial Advertisers — ee of New ncourage others to do so. It set itsel! of the League of Nations died out in 
—. - Reed ; bisa neemngeegatin to remove custon barriers limiting edu Italy, and its extensions withered in the 
snags Tht e RH Re cational reels, to promote circulation of rest of Europe, is too readily explained 
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The Educational Screen 


The Siterature in Visual Gnstwation 


A Monthly Digest 


STATUS AND TRENDS 
Education Raises Its Sights—Earl Selby—Coronet, 14: 79. 

September, 1943. 

By bringing our children new and enriched experiences, sharp- 
ening their acumen, and enlarging their imagination, the author 
finds that visual education is fulfilling the aims of John Dewey 
who forty years ago wrote, “I believe that schools must present 
life—life as real and vital to the child as that which he carries 
on in the neighborhood or on the playground.” It is the con- 
stant emphasis upon reality that makes visual education im- 
portant. 

In light of the efficacy of visual aids, proved by countless 
school experiments and now by Army and Navy training in- 
structors, the question is raised: why are only one out of every 
nine American schools using visual aids? “The answer lies 
partly in the jumbo-jumbo traditionalism of American educa- 
tion, partly in difficulty of access, partly in the history of visual 
aids.” 

In the first World War the Army discovered the amazing 
ability of motion pictures to train soldiers and because of the 
preposterous claims advanced for films at that time, the schools 
were disappointed when they came to use them. Gradually, 
however, visual aids gained a foothold in more and more schools 
as a saner approach developed. The author sees the future of 
visual education laden with potentialities. “After this war... . 
the last ditch of the traditionalists in education will be crossed 
then equipment will cost less and school systems will have 
little difficulty in obtaining it.” 


Movies in the Postwar World: Dr. Walter W. Pettit, 
Director, N. Y. School of Social Work, Columbia Uui- 
versity—New Movies 18:4 October, 1943. 

Among the broad constructive factors that can be shown 
through films are: the inherent worth of the individual, The 
recognition of other cultures as having a place in the civiliza- 
tion and the essential quality of racial tolerance. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Seeing Is Believing—Dorothea Pellett—Kansas Teacher, Sep- 

tember, 1943, p. 32. 

A description of the work of the Visual Aids Center in serv- 
ing the teachers of Topeka. In the Center, located at one of 
the city schools, there are displays of materials and facilities 
for showing films to which teachers may bring their classes. 
Where desired, the teacher may borrow the materials. Selec- 
tion of materials is carried on by the assistant director with the 
aid of a teachers’ committee. This committee also helps to keep 
teachers informed of suitable materials for their own needs. 
There is a workroom and material storeroom connected with 
the Center, where new materials are made and repairs carried 
out, 

MUSEUMS 
Valentine Museum Goes to Schools—Naomi FE. Gooch and 

Virginia McK. Claiborne, Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. 

—Virginia Journal of Education, 37:103 November, 1943. 

A description for the teachers of Virginia of the free loan 
service provided by the state museum. Sturdy boxes containing 
realia, mounted pictures and related printed material are shipped 
by express to schools within the state. Among the exhibits are 
those dealing with state history, people in other lands and 
American history and geography. Exhibits are based on the 
Richmond elementary curriculum, but primary and secondary 
students sometimes find them useful. 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS, Editor 
New York University Film Library 


UTILIZATION 


Visual Aids in Industrial Training—Management Research 
Division, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 
Park Avenue, New York, 1943. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 49) 60 pp. 

This study was made to survey the extent to which visual 
aids are being used in accelerating the training and re-training 
of war workers, and to provide a basis for future planning in 
the use of these materials. 

The report is available in limited quantities and provides the 
result of a questionnaire—supplemented by some visitation—of 
239 companies. Plant administrators, employees and visual edu 
cators were consulted. . 

It first summarizes briefly the research findings and trends 
in the use of pictures in education. Then follows a sketch of 
the use of visual aids in industry, including production. 

The research findings with respect to current use in industrial 
training reveal that 148 (62%) of the firms reporting use 
visual aids and nine more are planning to do so. All Technical 
Colleges questioned reported such use. It was found that the 
decision to use visual aids is not influenced to any appreciable 
extent by the number of employees. Such use is a comparatively 
new practice dating usually since the war speed-up 

Sound films and sound slidefilms are used most frequently, 
probably because these are supposed to be the most effective 
but more likely because materials are most plentiful in these 
media. There is a trend toward the combined production- 
and use—of a sound motion picture and a silent filmstrip. 

Here are some figures on projectors owned by 128 companies: 
166 silent film projectors, 342 sound, 65 filmstrip, 696 sound 
filmstrip. Materials are most frequently purchased and some 
times borrowed, rented or produced. 

The remainder of the bulletin is devoted to specific sug- 
gestions on utilization and administration of visual aids as as 
sistance to those firms which want specific guidance for future 
planning. 


The World Ahead: Films May Have Big Role in Retrain- 
ing Service Men for Industry—Emmet Crozier—New York 
Herald Tribune, November 28, 1943. 

\ feature article describing to the public the great strides 
made in industrial training at war plants and in schools and 
induction centers, through the use of the films produced by the 
U. S. Office of Education and others. Of the 30,000 prints made 
of the first 48 titles from that office, for example, 10,000 went 
to the Army and Navy, 10,000 to industrial plants, and 10,000 
to schools. Surveys show that the films hold the attention of 
students and enable them to ‘grasp essential facts and develop 
understanding’ more quickly than is the case in ordinary in- 
struction. Less scrap is produced by film-trained students 


Free Films Speed Civilian War Training— Milton M. Enzer, 


Deputy Director, Office of War Training, N. Y. State War 
Council—New York State Education, 31:38 October, 1943 


The Council maintains an Office of War Training (353 
Broadway, Albany 7, N.Y.) which distributes instructional 
films for school and community use in the state. This agency 


has already produced three films and issues a catalog and hand- 
book free. One film, “Care for Children of Working Mothers” 
is nearing completion and will be available soon. It was 
produced in cooperation with the Bureau of Child Develop 
ment and Parent Education of the N.Y. State Department of 
Education and appproved by the chairman of the N.Y. State 
War Council’s Child Care Committee, the N.Y. State Nursery 

(Concluded on page 401) 
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The Post-War World—In Hand Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Roosevelt High School, Chicago 


LL of us must be thinking about the international 3.) What kind of control can be used to see that the 
problems which face us in the post-war world Phe youth in conquered countries will not receive a warped 
following six slides could be used as the basis for short education? 
talks in history in junior or senior high school classes 
1.) The relief of the underfed is the most immediate of all 4.) In order to keep the peace shall we use a revised 
problems. Already in Africa and Italy we have started League of Nations to settle international affairs? 


this work by giving seeds and farm machinery as well as 5.) Or shall we use some form of federal world govern- 


food so that the people may help themselves ment 


2?) The Atlantic charter promises a plebiscite before a , 
2.) The t c charter prt 6.) What will happen to the colonies in Africa and the 


national boundaries are changed. How are we going to ¢ 
assure that the people understand for what they are voting Far East? Could they be administered by an international 
and that the election is fair: board for the benefit of all nations? 
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The Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


Photoplays For International 
Understanding 


WILLIAM LEWIN 
Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


MERICA’S splendid isolation is no more. Now 
that the end of World War II is in sight. teach- 
ers are preparing for the long-awaited era of 

international understanding. 

Already administrators of visual instruction are seek 
ing new materials to make luminous the new curricu 
lum units being formulated by the Liaison Committee 
for International Education under the chairmanship 
of Grayson N. Kefauver, dean of the School of Edu 
cation at Stanford University, whose report appears 
in the November 1943 number of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

In relation to these new units on international un 
derstanding, forthcoming photoplays of interest to 
teachers and students include the screen version of 
Wendell Willkie’s One World (to be released after the 
1944 election) and the screen biography of Woodrow 
Wilson, now being prepared by Colonel Darryl] Zanuck, 
head of the Twentieth Century-Fox studio. Walt Dis- 
ney is also preparing a Technicolor feature designed 
to cultivate Latin-American good will, Surprise Pack- 
age. This, following Saludos Amigos, makes good 
Mr. Disney's promise of a whole series on Latin Amer 
ica along the most constructive lines. 

Current films in this field include also the Disney 
short subject on Reason and Emotion, which explains 
how Emotion believes unfounded rumors, while Reason 
discards them. /JVatch on the Rhine, based on Lillian 
Hellman’s successful play, shows that idealistic Ger 
mans, even under the present unprecedented Reign 
of Terror, are working for right and freedom and 
international understanding. 

Mrs. Hellman’s original screen play, North Star, 
recently given a fine production by Sam Goldwyn, is 
a Russian version of the story of resistance to the 
invader told so well in The Moon is Down. It serves 
to show that Russians are, after all, people. The scree: 
version of Ambassador Joseph E. Davies’ Mission 
Moscow, which stirred up some controversy, served 
nevertheless to point up some issues which have re 
cently been resolved through the dramatic thre 
power conference at Moscow in terms of interna 
tional cooperation toward world security 

There have been a number of fine films on_ the 
plight of child victims of the war, of which Journ 
for Margaret, based on a story by W. L. White, is 
a good example. Such films utilize the universal 
appeal of innocent childhood as a means toward in 
ternational understanding. Illustrated reviews of 
these and many other films of interest to progres 
sive educators may be found in “Film and Radi 
Discussion Guide,” of which the present writer is 
happy to be the editor. The magazine is an out 


DR. JOHN E. DUGAN. Editor 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Dr. Lewin, who is Chairman of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures of the Department of Secon- 
dary Teachers of the National Education Association, is 
an expert on the educational use of photoplays, past and 
present, many of which now are available in 16mm. His 
work is known both in this country and abroad, and his 
book Photoplay Appreciation In American High Schools 
was fundamental to the whole photoplay appreciation move- 
ment. 

Photoplays have a moving emotional appeal which the 
purely educational film often lacks. Dr. Lewin’s article 
reminds us that this appeal can be intelligently directed 
and utilized by educators in the field of international under- 
standing as well as in other areas. 


ed 


growth of pioneering committee activities in_ the 
National Council of Teachers of English and _ the 
Department of Secondary Teachers of the National 
Education Association. 

Illustrated classroom study and discussion guides 
to the utilization of photoplays that serve to build inte: 
national understanding through appreciation of basic. 
non-controversial elements of German. French, Rus 
sian, Chinese, British, and Latin American life—many 
of them now available in 16mm—include those deal- 
ing with April Romance (biographical film dealing 
with Franz Schubert); the screen version of Shake 
speare’s As You Like It, with Elizabeth Bergner and 
Laurence Olivier ; Beethoven, a musical film in French ; 
Captais Courageous, from which excerpts are avail 
able in l6mm.; The Charge of the Light Brigad 
based on Tennyson’s poem; 7T/ie Citadel, which raises 
the great ethical issues of the British medical profes 
sion—issues met so nobly by the Red Cross today ; 
Conquest, dealing with Napoleon's relations with the 
Poles; Drums, a Technicolor film of India; Goodby 
Mr. Chips, dealing with the ideals of a British school 
master, worthy to be the ideals of all teachers every 
where; Edison the Man, through whose genius Amer 
ica gave the electric light to the world; The Good 
Earth, the first film to portray the Chinese in terms 
of a universal theme, available in 16mm. excerpts 
totaling an hour's running time: Gunga Din, based o1 
Kipling’s glorification of the Hindu water-carriet 
The Life of Emile Zola, the first film to touch tl 
theme of anti-Semitism; Little Lord Fauntleroy, one 
of the most charming films available in 16mm. and 
dealing with an Anglo-American theme; Marie Antoi 
nette, which like .4 Tale of Two Cities, both made by 
MGM, tells the story of the earth-shaking Frencl 
Revolution; Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream; The Mikado, which may remind us that the 
Japs may be viewed again some day with a sense of 
humor; Moonlight Sonata, with Paderewski; Musi 
for Madame, presenting the Italian singer, Nino Mar 
tini; Mutiny on the Bounty, New Wine (Schubert) ; 
Nine Days a Queen; Northwest Mounted Police; 

(Concluded on page 39%) 
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ShowP.1.T. and Vocational Training Films 
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f Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE TIME-PROVED 
TRIPOD SCREEN “tes offers 


@ BRIGHTER PICTURES 


lhe Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface on “America’s 
most popular portable screen” sharpens details and 
brings out. with full brilliance, the true colors and 
tone values of films. The beads are guaranteed not 
to shatter off. The fabric stays white and pliable. 


@ GREATER CONVENIENCE 


The Challenger with its exclusive, patented features 
was the first screen with square tubing and is the 
only screen that can be adjusted in height without 
requiring separate adjustments of the case or fabric 
to keep the correct screen proportions. The user 
simply releases a spring latch and raises or lowers 
the extension support with one hand. The Chal- 
lenger locks positively at the desired height. (No 
friction grip to slip.) 


@ LONGER SERVICE 


(he Challenger is durably built to stand many extra 
vears of hard usage. All metal parts are of high- 
vrade steel. stamped to shape for maximum strength 
(no castings to break). The Challenger has proved 
its greater durability over a period of 16 years in 
the service of thousands of schools, industrial plants. 
private owners and all branches of our Armed 


Fy rces, 





Available in Limited Quantity 


Ask your Da-Lite visual education dealer for the famous 


The latest War Production Board order L-267 permits the Challenger Screen! 12 sizea from 30x40” to 70” x94” 
manufacture of a limited quantity of Da-Lite Screens to be inclusive. From $12.50 up. Prices slightly higher on the 
sold only to certain users including institutions with Pre- Pacifi Coast. Write today for Da-Lite’s 40 page Screen 
Induction or Vocational Training courses. Order now! Indicate Catalog 

on your order your end use symbol. A priority of MRO-AA5 a te ae ~ 

is sufficient to obtain this equipment Pains aa ‘ 
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/ DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 

' Dept. 12ES, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., ‘ 
Chicago 39, Ill 

Please send your 40 page FREE catalog i 

' 
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NO SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS Shea wna 
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Pinocchio, a folklore classic of Italian literature; 7/e 
Plough and the Stars, about Ireland; Pygmalion, 
about upper and lower classes in England; Queen of 
Destiny and Victoria the Great, two films on the Brit- 
ish Empire; The Real Glory, about the Philippines ; 
Robin Hood; Saludos Amigos; A Christmas Carol; 
Servant of the People, which shows how the conclus- 
ion of a successful war may find the allied states drift- 
ing apart; Snow White, German folklore; Michael 
Strogoff, a tale of Russia; Stanley and Livingstone, 
British-American characters in Africa; They Shall 
Have Music, starring Heifetz, Russian-born Jewish 
violinist. 

Motion pictures are destined to contribute powerfully 
to the foundations of international security, which are 
rooted in understanding. Visual educators are accord- 
ingly preparing to do their part in the great task of 
democratizing understanding. One of the chief tests 
of success for administrators of visual instruction must, 
therefore, increasingly be a measure of their ability to 
provide for the utilization of audio-visual materials, 
whether in school or out, for the development of en- 
during peace and prosperity through the cultivation 
of world citizenship, side by side with local pride and 
justifiable patriotism. 


The Shape of Things to Come 


(Concluded from page 376) 


animal forms and then pasting them on the blackboard 
in the appropriate places of an outlined geological time 
table. The investment of about thirty feet of film 
portraying this activity brought its dividends in the 
eagerness with which these students approached the 
other evidences of evolution. 

It was for this same class that I had prepared an 
allegorical scenario to help them better ungerstand the 
significance of embryological facts. Since this scenario 
calls for animations it is waiting for a biological Disney 
to tackle the problem. 

A few of the films recently begun and waiting to 
be completed may be briefly mentioned here. Breeding 
Better Daylilies, portraying the genetic problems in- 
volved in selection and hybridization, is one of them. 
This film was begun under the guidance of Dr. Stout, 
geneticist of the N. Y. Botanical Gardens. The idea 
behind the film is to show students that a new desirable 
plant or animal does not appear with such ease as some 
textbooks seem to imply. In line with the problems of 
heredity we have a piece on common and fraternal 
twins in Evander both in kodaslides and in motion pic- 
tures. The school and its students are great resources 
for cinematographic material. To show that cine- 
micrography is not beyond the scope of amateurs, we 
have a roll or two on microscopic studies of cells, plant 
and animal, polien-tube formation, hydra, etc. To take 
the halo off anything connected with the sanctuary of 
cinematography, equipment is often set up, explanations 
made, and pictures shot during class periods. There 
is no better incentive to get students to join the school’s 
motion picture club. 

The reader may well ask, “Now that you’ve made a 
film, what do you do with it?”. The answer is that 
a properly planned film is one that can be worn out by 
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use rather than by drought in a forgotten cubby hole. 
Films of even fifty to a hundred feet, provided that 
they add some pertinent information to a lesson, are 
worth the investment. As for our own film-making, 
we were satisfied that other teachers of our depart 
ment thought enough of them that they too wanted to 
use them in their classes. We never dreamed of cir- 
culating our films outside of our own school. Others 
became aware of our work and were anxious to see 
our creations. The fact that a school-made film may 
appeal to outsiders is in itself a challenge to directors 
and distributors of visual aids to plan for better ways 
and means of circulation. Most schools make just one 
edition, the original, reversal film. We barely get 
enough funds from our school board General Organiza- 
tion to make one or two usable subjects per year. 
Luckily the Film Steering Committee saved the life of 
our Chick film by making the dupes before the original 
was worn thin. As for They All Go to Evander we 
had to turn down most requests for its use outside of 
our own school. 

With the many excellent films produced by various 
high schools throughout the country, and with the 
many more improved films to come from these and 
other schools it is not too early to plan now for the 
wider circulation that these films will merit. To ex- 
pedite this matter I would like to suggest some ap 
proaches to this problem. 


1. Local, state and national staffs of visual educa 
tion experts, attached to Education Departments, 
to make inventories of schools producing their 
own visual aids. 

2. These staffs be empowered to review school-made 
films just as they review the commercial products. 

3. By reimbursing the producing schools, these staffs 
be permitted to make additional prints of any 
worthwhile educational films for the larger audi 
ences they deserve. 

4. From time to time these staffs should receive and 
offer suggestions for film subjects needed most, 
and assign producing schools situated in those 
geographical areas which best contain the in 
digenous cinematographic material. 


wn 


This may sound like an extremely radical step, 
but I offer it for the benefit of schools that lack 
the proper equipment for producing their own 
pictures. I would have the State or National 
Director of Visual Education build an archive or 
film library of subjects varying in length from 
ten feet upwards. Master negatives or positive 
prints of these subjects could be sold to schools 
at a slight profit to keep those libraries up to 
date. Schools submitting a scenario could be 
informed of the shots already available, and a 
production unit of the Visual Education Staff 
could provide the missing shots. Through this 
method creative visual education would make 
greater strides in one year than in one decade of 
the past. 

Yes, the shape of Visual Education is moving out of 
the shadows, and in the full light it is cheerful to 


behold. 
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AI that... for breakfasts” 












i. presenting 


this unusual mo- 
tion picture to the 
nation’s school children, it was hoped to do two 





things: to test the efficacy of a new cinematic 
technique; and to vitalize an almost forgotten era 
so that it becomes both meaningful and enjoyable. 


It now appears that the technique is sound, the 
vitalization successful. Here are a few comments: 


“It is the finest thing I have yet seen in Kodachrome 
and sets a high standard, in my opinion, for all of us in 
the documentary field. ... The major emphasis on life 
rather than architecture thrilled me....1 hope it gets 
to every school in America.” 

Jutten Bryan, 

lecturer and film documentarian 


. an excellent example of how film technique can be 
used for educational purposes... creates dramatically 
and graphically the life and character of a past era.” 

Joun FE. Apporrt, 
Director, The Museum of Modern Art 


“T think that the film is the best presentation of the his 
torical past that I have ever seen in a movie. It will be a 
godsend to the schools.” 


Artruur L. GALE, 
Editor, ““Movie Makers” 


REPRODUCED FROM A FRAME OF THE 16-MM. KODACHROME FILM 


ASKS A YOUNG MODERN, 
AGED 10 


>S 






Colonial America 
takes on new meaning 
For today’s children 
on seeing Kastman 
Kodak Company's sound 
Kodachrome Film, 
“kighteenth Century 
Life in Williamsburg, 
Virginia.” 





—=— 
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. an interesting and valuable document of great 
ducational importance.’ 
Francis Henry TAyior, 
Director, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Produced in co-operation with Colonial Williams- 
burg, this motion picture tells the straightforward, 
undramatized story of a typical day in a center of 
American life two centuries ago. It is authentic, 
but not pedantic. 

“Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia,”’ is a four-reel (44-minute) 16-mm. sound 
Kodachrome film. It is offered to educational in- 
stitutions, which are suitably equipped for its pro- 


jection, without charge for single showings. Bor- 


rowers are obligated only to give the film proper 
care and to return it promptly. 

A considerable demand for the film is already in- 
dicated. It is, accordingly, suggested that you 
allow a reasonable time for arranging your booking. 

In case permanent possession of the film is de- 
sired, it may be purchased as an Eastman Class- 
room Film. Price, complete, $240. Unit I (Reels 1 
and 2), $120; Units II and III, $60 each. 

For an illustrated folder describing the film, or 
for bookings, write to Eastman Kodak Company, 
Informational Films Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH, Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Biology High School Class Produces 
Teaching Film 


| sgmmarey class offers many opportunities for 
the making of an interesting film. The = stud- 
ents of Girls’ High School. Brooklyn, New York. 
under the direction of Mrs. Regina Reiner-Deutsch. 
found a very interesting film subject in their biology 
class and developed it. Mrs. Reiner-Deutsch’s ac 
count, forwarded to your editor by Agnes H. Bennett, 
chairman of biology at Girls’ High School, follows: 

N honor class in biology should do some original 

work, but as we were in a very small annex with 
out a laboratory room or laboratory assistant, and 
without much material, we were greatly limited in 
our opportunities. We, therefore, enthusiastically 
accepted the proffered loan of a 16mm moving picture 
camera from an art teacher in our building and decided 
to work on something not represented in our depart 
ment’s film library. The class, after some discussion, 
selected “Response” from a group of such topics. 

“We were already much interested in our aquarium 
of tropical fish on which most of the class had done 
outside readings; so we decided to use it in our pic 
ture. It was to serve as motivation for our study 
of reaction in living things; therefore the first scene 
taken showed the class grouped around the tank, ob 
serving fish behavior, then making notes and formula 
tion questions based on their observations. Such a 
question was embodied in a title serving to introduce 
the more elementary part of the work. This title and 
the others also, were, however, photographed later. 

“We went on to picture some of the simplest reac 
tions of plants and animals. The best sort of teaching 
film, which we hoped this would be, should, of course. 
stimulate thought in an audience and show material 
not available in the ordinary classroom, but this lat 
ter was simply impossible because of our limitations 
We used snails and mimosa or “sensitive plant” re 
sponding to touch. We took shots of a growing po 
tato plant beginning to sprout and, finally, climbing 
past all obstacles to the light. Similar views of sprout- 
ing seedings in “packet gardens’ were taken to illus 
trate reactions to moisture and to gravity. We photo- 
graphed students holding long “glass chimney” tubes 
full of fruit flies to show reactions to gravity and to 
light. 

“From these studies of tropisms we advanced to 
work on reflexes. We introduced this by a shot of a 
student showing the class a chart containing the clas- 
sic reflex arc diagram and the sections of the spinal 
cord and its connections. We tried here to intro 
duce a little fun into our film by showing students 
shivering and stamping. Then when they inadvertently 
leaned against a radiator, the consequent effect was 
evident. 





With a question box on theynaking of 
school fil productions, conducted by 
DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 











“Trying out the ‘pupil reflex’ involved a group 
looking at a victim's eve before and after shining a flash- 
light into it. When we later saw how inconclusive 
was this effect, we spliced in a makeshift ‘moving dia 
gram’ made by successive views of student-made 
charts of the eve, each one with a slightly smaller pupil 
We also used a group trying out the knee-jerk reflex 
on each other. One student surprised a girl absorbed 
in her notes by creeping up on her and sticking a pit 
into her arm. After the victim’s violent jerk, the ex 
perimenter suddenly poked a pencil toward her eve 
The sudden closing of her eyelid was eloquent testi 
mony that she really hadn't expected any of this 

“Last we went back to the fish tank, where we de 
cided that the swimming of fish to the top at our ap 
proach to the tank was a conditioned reflex, in whicl 
sight or sound was the substitute stimulus, the original 
one having been the presence of food. The group re 
turned to seats and wrote busily. The last shot was 
over a student’s shoulder as she wrote ‘The End’.” 

As this was the first such project in our school, we 
were beset by the fear of high costs, so were most mis 
erly in the use of film, the most expensive single item 
in our budget. We therefore used only three rolls of 
film and discarded just the most hopeless parts. As 
we had no titler, we experimented with available mate 
rials. Chalk on the blackboard was first tried. When 
our first roll came back, the two titles we had tried 
were unreadable, in spite of the greatest illuminatior 
we could muster three photofloods in reflectors 
We reluctantly gave up this method and fell back o1 
the use of black crayon and 9” x 12” stiff white papet 

“These titles required slow pressure on the crayon 
so we gave up the idea of photographing them during 
their making and used them finished with the student's 
hand, in some cases, apparently making the last stroke 
We laid them between lines ruled on the floor and 
swung our camera on its tripod to face down. = Ther 
a student lay down under it to hold the paper in place, 
and after shooting a few titles, we all needed a good 
rest. Our heavy camera had a tendency to inch from 
its proper position which, oddly enough, once did bring 
into better view a overly long title. How we laughed 
when we saw this fortuitous improvement in the fin 
ished film! 

“It is needless to describe the first roll after pro 
cessing. It sent us on to the next with extra zest 
much needed, as we had to repeat some unsuccessful 
parts. When told we could buy a third roll, it seemed 
as if we couldn't limit ourselves that much, so many 
ideas popped up for additional titles. Indeed, wher 
we had used up every bit of the last roll, it wasn’t as 
clear as desirable, but as the picture seemed wort! 


(Con luded on page 394 
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Tomorrow — 


VHE boys and girls who are in our schools today face the 
‘| responsibility of conquering tomorrow’s world... not 
with force but with the intelligence, understanding and good-will 
developed through our great American system of free education. 

It’s a heavy responsibility for these future citizens and 
for our American schools, too. But the schools are doing a 
splendid job in spite of wartime shortages of personnel and 
equipment...in spite of the many impacts of war which 
make school management and even teaching itself difficult. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


the World 


But today’s increased problems have not kept progressive 
school administrators and teachers from planning tomor- 
row’s post-war improvements. All over the nation they are 
planning new buildings, renovations, new equipment... 
and they are showing special interest in the improved 
teaching tools being developed by RCA which will be 
available when peacetime production is resumed. 

TUNE IN ““WHAT’S NEW?” RCA’s great new show, Saturday 
nights, 7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network. 


Good schools will need better equipment for best teaching results 





VICTOR Records for Schools. 


well established as an extremely usefu 


Already 


equipment for se ols, including radios 


teaching tool, Victor records are grow ecording equipment and test equipment 

ng more and more popular in classroon engineered by men to whom “electronics 
work Thousands of records are ava RCA Tubes are produced by modern quantit) 
able to help teachers in music, speech at low cost. RCA Tube Informat on includ 
drama, foreign languages, histor) bulletins, handbooks and other literature 
literature and many other subjects. in which electronic principles are 


RCA Victor Division—Educational Department 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Camden, N. J. 


RCA Tubes and Tube information. R( A Tubes are the very brain of RCA electronic 
t sound systems, 

dependable beyond question. Expertly 
was a by-word more than a decade ago, 


i and electronic equipment explained. 


RCA 16mm Sound Projection for Schools. 
Since all RCA production of 16mm 
sound projectors is being absorbed by 
the armed forces today, there are no 
new RCA projectors available. But 
thousands nowin use continue to prove 
rugged endurance, ease of operation and 
fine projection of both image and sound. 


television, 


phonographs, 


methods which assure high quality 
new tube announcements, manuals, 
t teachers and students 


a! interest t 


The Educational Dept., RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new 
book “Planning Tomorrow’s Schools.” Thank you. 
Name es 
SOO ARTE “Es wi civoxsenscdesccvacenkunenstitatabepnednisnabiasededeuias 
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IN 
AUDIOFILM STUDIO 
oan 


Pe 
PRIZE MOVIE-IDEA CONTEST 
you may win $50.00 and wide 


publicity 
For the Film Outline selected by our Production Staff 


ANY member of the teaching profession may 
enter their outline for a movie to be pro- 
duced by Audiofilm Studio for school showing 
SUBJ ECT curricular or non-curricular in sub- 
stance. It will be judged on wide 
appeal, long term value, originality and production 
feasibility. 
Rules: 
M Give a DETAILED OUTLINE of a movie you would like 
most to see made for the school screen. It may become a 


reality. 
Only one will be selected from this contest. You may send 


more than one idea. 


Address: 1614 Washington Street 
Vancouver, Washington 











NEW 1944 CATALOG 
Now Ready! 
Thousands of 16mm Sound Films. 


end postcard for your copy. 


Ss 
SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


614 No. Skinker St. Louis 5, Mo. 











using by the department, some professionally made 
titles were ordered and inserted. 

“The filming was planned by the class during study 
of the topic and filmed mostly in class time when, at 
the end of each week, we decided we were up to 
schedule and could spare the time. Cutting and splic- 
ing came much later and in fact, were finished during 
the last days of the term. At the end, the class mem- 
bers were called together to view with pride their 
breaking into the movies.” 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: What is the cost of adding sound 
to l6mm film? What is the recommended proced- 
ure? Can a sound track be added to film originally 
photographed with titles for use as a silent motion 
picture? Is this a feasible undertaking under to- 
day’s circumstances ? 


Answer: Two questions concerning the production of sound 
films have appeared here before, relative to the cost and the 
transfer of music and commentary from discs to films. These 
were answered by Godfrey Elliott in the December, 1941 and 
February, 1942, issues, respectively. 

Mr. Elliott pointed out that the cost might range from $65 
to $700 per reel, but that “recording of a fairly good quality 
can be obtained for $75—$150 per reel, including the final 
combined print.” Since that time, the present writer has had 
some experience in producing a one reel 16mm. sound film. 
[he itemized summary of expenses involved may be helpful 
here for although the work referred to was completed early 
in 1942, costs today are about the same: 


(1) For Making Silent Picture Negative: 


te ata aa dW se bak aievoelea ereeerr 
Laboratory fees—special effects ......... cues woloe 
OP rrr tree tease Se 


Sipattion indiana nels 5.80 


Miscellaneous .......... 


Total $120.54 
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(2) For Adding Sound and Making Print: 
Use of studio facilities for 


recording sound track ......... OT Ee: 
1 roll 35mm sound recording stock.......... 11.00 
1 16” acetate playback record 

(test recording ) Piaiaer REGHa ee slau an . 2.00 
Developing 35mm. sound track, 

992 feet at .015c Fee RCE Bene c+oe Se 
Synchronization test, 140 feet at .045c.... 6.30 
1 l6mm. fine grain dupe negative, 

ee I IE oie sess adore ie fates eons 20.22 
1 16mm. combined reduction fine grain print 

from 16mm. picture negative and 35mm. 

sound track, 390 feet at O45c........066000: 17.55 

Potal $121.95 
(3) Complete cost meereere 


The technical quality of this film is very good. It will be 
noted that there is no item for “narrator” since a non-profes- 
sional (the writer) took care of this. It is freely admitted that 
the voice quality would have been better if a professional had 
been engaged, but for the purpose of most school films, there is 
some question as to whether the results would justify the in- 
creased cost, assuming that a reasonably good voice and diction 
are otherwise available—a question each producer must decide 
for himself. Inquiries as to narrator’s fees should be made 
directly to the studio with whom business is to be done. 
(Names of studios will be furnished on request.) 


For suggestions on procedure, we repeat reference to an 
article by Godfrey Elliott in Home Movies for September, 1941. 
The problem is also discussed, though briefly, in Producing 
School Movies, by Child and Finch. The Bureau of Edu 
cational Research of the Ohio State University has sponsored 
some conferences on the production of school films, for which 
the Proceedings are available. \ brief account of the pro 
duction of The Children, the film whose costs are analyzed 
above, appear in the June, 1942, issue of The New Haven 
( Connecticut ) Teachers Journal, containing an explanation 


of the use of a special recording of introductory and closing 
: , 


music by the local high school orchestra, which was transferred 
to the film sound track when the commentary was recorded. 
The commentary itself was directly recorded at the studio. In 
fact, in any film where the narration must be cued to the pic 
ture, direct recording is essential: at least, we know of no cas¢ 
where an attempt to transfer the narration to the film through 
the intermediary device of a disc recording has been successful ; 
we have seen some in which the attempt to do so failed. Where 
precise timing is not important, however, the use of discs might 
be satisfactory, although there is certain to be some loss in 
tonal quality. If you are within ,reasonable range of a good 
studio, by all means go to the laboratory. 


A sound track can be added to any film, but since in pro- 
jection sound film runs at 24 frames-per-second, action photo- 
graphed at the silent rate of 16 frames-per-second will be accel- 
erated to a degree which would destroy the value of most types 
of action scenes, In some special instances this might not be 
significant. An obvious way to check this would be to run off 
the silent film under consideration in a sound projector at 24 
frames-per-second. You mention titles, and this suggests som« 
possible re-editing, at least to the point of deleting most, pre 
ferably all, of the expository titles, for the commentary should 
supplant the written word. 


Many laboratories have been swamped with work connected 
with various wartime programs, but at present the pressure 
on some of them appears to be lessening, as is demand on raw 
film stock. The question of feasibility depends upon these two 
factors. If your studio can take care of you, there is no reason 
for not going ahead with your plans, but check with the lab 
oratory first, and make an appointment for the recording as 
far in advance as possible. Allow plenty of time for rehearsing 
the narration and musical background before appearing to make 
the recording, for “cueing in” a sound track is a most exacting 
undertaking. 
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Big Major Pictures 


Now available in 16mm WITHOUT CONTRACT APPROVAL 


CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP PRISONER OF ZENDA 
(Martha Scott, William Gargan.) The dramatic, inspiring (Ronald Colman, Madeleine Carroll, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.) 
life story of a school teacher. from the time she took over her Anthony Hope’s famous novel, dramatized by Edward Rose 
first class to retirement. comes to life on the screen. 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER WINTER CARNIVAL 


(Ann Sheridan, Richard Carlson.) An invitation to adventure 


(Tommy ban > ser droog do Mae Jones.) The film and romance on top of the world—at Dartsmouth Winter 
ee recatinn ” WEEN S ICKEN HOSE. Carnival, world-famous Festival of Fun. 
. are . — ern ees ? u : 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 
(Joel MeCrae.) Produced by Alfred Hitchcock. Heroism (Freddie Bartholemew, Dolores Costello.) Frances Hodgson 
danger, mighty adventure—a giant airliner hurricaning into Burnett’s famous classic about the American boy who became 
the sea, like some mammoth bird-—-a few of the many thrills an English Earl. 


— ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY — 
We offer the following all-star MAJOR PRODUCTIONS in NATURAL COLOR: 


A STAR IS BORN BECKY SHARP 
(Fredric March, Janet Gaynor, Adolphe Menjou, Andy Devine.) (Miriam Hopkins, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Billie Burke and 
Directed by William Wellman. A David O. Selznick Production Nigel Bruce.) Directed by Rouben Mamoulian. A Merian C. 


Cooper Production. 
MADE FOR EACH OTHER iii 
. DANCING PIRATE 
(Carole Lombard, James Stewart, Charles Coburn.) Directed 


by John Cromwell. Story by Jo Swerling. A David O. Selz- (Frank Morgan, Charles Collins.) Directed by Lloyd Carrigan. 
nick Production. 4 Merian C. Cooper Production. 


for rental rates address nearest office: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth St. Reliance Bidg., 926 McGee St. 2408 W. 7th St. 89 Cone St., N.W. 2024 Main St. 

_ Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Kansas Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
18 S. Third St. 1739 Oneida St. 915 South West 10th St. 9536 N. E. 2nd Ave. 210 E. Franklin 
Memphis, Tenn. Denver, Colo. Portiand 5, Oregon Miami, Florida Richmond, Va. 


and Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Erpi Classroom Films Purchased by University of Chicago 


Acquisition of Erpi Classroom Films Inc. from 
Western Electric Company by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Inc. was announced November 29th by William 
Renton, chairman of the board of Britannica. and vice- 
president of the University of Chicago, to which 
the 175-year old publishing organization was given 
last January by Sears Roebuck & Co. 

Ownership of Erpi Classroom Films Inc. brings into 
the Britannica organization the world’s largest pro- 
ducer and distributor of instructional sound films. In 
cluded in the transfer are the negatives and prints of 
Erpi’s complete production of over 200 educational 
subjects in sixteen fields of knowledge. 

The policy and personnel of Erpi Films, of which 
E. E. Shumaker is president, are expected to continue 
unchanged under Britannica’s ownership, Mr. Benton 
said. Selling policies will remain as in the past, with 
sales of the classroom films being handled through 
the sales organization under the direction of H. C 
Grubbs, vice-president. 

“The management and personnel of Erpi Classroom 
Films are very happy to become identified with the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and the University of Chi- 
cago, for we feel this association will enable us to 
make an even greater contribution to education than in 
the past,” Mr. Shumaker said yesterday . 

In announcing the acquisition of Erpi Films, Mr 
senton said: “Last January, when Sears Roebuck & 
Company made the gift of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Inc., the University welcomed it not only because of 
the world-wide importance of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica itself, but also because the Britannica or- 
ganization eftered facilities for extending the Univer- 
sity’s educational ventures in other fields. 

“The purchase of Erpi Films is a natural and logical 
phase of this extension of Britannica as an educational 
organization allied to the University. The University 
recognized the importance of educational sound films 
in 1932 by entering into a contract with Erpi Films, 


and approximately forty films have since been made in 
collaboration with members of the faculty. This new 
relationship will enable the University to use its re 
sources and knowledge to develop an educational tool 
which expands the range of material available to the 
teacher as no other device can do.” 

Sale of Erpi Films to Britannica is in accord witl 
Bell System policy, C. G. Stoll, president of the West 
ern Electric Company, of which Erpi Films has beet 
a subsidiary, said yesterday. 

“Erpi Classroom Films.” he said, “was organized in 
1929 for the purpose of developing the utility as a 
media in educational processes of the new form of 
communication, the sound motion picture, which had 
been pertected by the Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
successfully employed on a large scale by the enter 
tainment industry. 

“In the intervening years the Company has carried 
forward the development of techniques for making and 
using sound pictures as an aid to education and has 
accumulated a large library of films for classroom in 
struction which are now in wide use. 

“The effectiveness of the new media having beet 
successfully demonstrated, it now becomes possible for 
the Western Electric Company to carry out its original 
intention of transferring this activity to an institution 
closely identified with the educational field. This has 
been accomplished through the sale of Erpi Classroom 
Films to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which, through 
its affiliation with the University of Chicago, will make 
possible the full development of the activity under ideal 
educational auspices.” 

The board of directors for Erpi Classroom Films 
Inc., will be the board of Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc 
with the addition of Mr. Shumaker, who also will go 
on the board of Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. The 
two boards will consist of Mr. Benton, chairman, E. H 
Powell, president of Britannica, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Henry Luce, M. Lincoln Schuster, 
Mr. Shumaker, and John Stuart. 


New WPB Regulation Permits School Purchase of Projection Equipment Without Priority 


Educational institutions can now purchase photo- 
graphic and projection equipment and accessories with- 
out a priority rating, under the new WPB Regula- 
tion Order L-267. The current ruling requires schools 
to observe the following simple procedure, in order to 
obtain such equipment : 

1. Obtain copies of the application (WPB-1319) 
and the instructions (WPB-1319.28 )from the local 
WPB office. (Manufacturers and dealers in photo- 
graphic and projection equipment will also supply 
copies on request). 

2. Fill out the application in triplicate, following 
very carefully the specific instructions which are given 
on the Instruction sheet. 

3. Mail three copies of the application, WPB Form 
1319, properly filled out and signed, to the War Pro- 
duction Board, Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Reference L-267, Washington 25, D. C. 


4. WPB will return one copy of the application 
with its approval or rejection. If approved, the applica 
tion will contain a WPB authorization number. This 
WPB number should be placed on the applicant's or 
der to a dealer or manufacturer and constitutes WPB 
authorization of sale of the equipment. 

The War Production Board states that it will be 
the general policy of the Board to confine its approval 
of applications to the following: Federal war programs, 
war production or war research purposes, educational 
institutions, hospitals, physicians, medical technicians, 
printing and publishing industries, law enforcement 
agencies, and state and local governments. It is also 
possible that Washington will give some consideration 
to churches and religious institutions. On orders for 


the Armed Forces, however, priority ratings remait 


the same and should be passed on as heretofore. 
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Crowded living conditions breed dirt, disease, and crime 
Particularly timely... 


“PUBLIC HEALTH SaRYICE” 


an Eastman Sound Film 











—— 


yng announces a new motion picture sur- 
vey of the work of public health organizations 
...an appraisal of their vital importance to the com- 
munity in wartime. 

The opening sequence illustrates the hazards to 
public health which exist in crowded industrial cen- 


ters. Succeeding scenes show the importance of the 





public health laboratory and the trained scientist. 
A detailed picture of the examination of milk for Ear, eye, nose, and threat clinics are supported by 
bacteria graphically demonstrates the value of their Oe ee ee ee 
contributions. Other phases of the work included 
are the taking of milk and water samples, inspecting 
meat, public health clinics, and the isolation of com- 
municable diseases. 

The closing sequence presents a community in 
which efficient public health service insures careful 
selection and proper handling of food, healthful 


living conditions, happy home life, and supervised 





playgrounds. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, sound—$36. A \nhevatery technician velig the atlersesnge—en 


important diagnostic tool in public health service 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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EDUCATION 
ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 
affairs . . . the war front or the political front 
. « « the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 
of season .. . travel in America or the four 
corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 
stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 


leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss” 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO DEANNA DURBIN 


. «+ the comedy team voted . great singing star in 
America's number one funny 


men in THE AMAZING 
MRS. HOLLIDAY 


WHO DONE IT 
IT AINT HAY HERS TO HOLD 
HIT THE ICE * 


a 
DONALD O’CONNOR WHEN JOHNNY COMES 
the people's own young fa- MARCHING HOME 


vorite in with Allan Jones, Phil 


MISTER BIG Spitalny and His All- 
IT COMES UP LOVE Girl Orchestra 
® a 





GET HEP TO LOVE with lovely little GLORIA JEAN 


And These Great Pictures Now Showing 
at Your Favorite Theatres 


CORVETTE K-225 


starring Randolph Scott 


. 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 


in Technicolor starring Nelson Eddy, 
Susanna Foster with Claude Rains 


OLSEN & JOHNSON'S 
CRAZY HOUSE 


... their greatest show for mirth! 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Disney Films to Educate the Illiterate 

The Walt Disney Studios, in cooperation with the 
State Department and Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, have been working for several 
rf 


months on a series of educational films, the purpose 


which is the instruction of the illiterate. In a recent 
broadcast, Mr. Disney stated there were 3,000,000 in 
the United States unable to sign their names, and 15, 
000,000 who can not read a newspaper. He explained 
the film program calls for three types of films: 

“Motivation films designed to arouse the innate 
interest of adult illiterates. In these films we try to 
create a desire to learn and we promote the advantages 
tor him and his children. 

“Teaching films. The training film will never re 
place the teacher in the classroom. Rather it will help 
the teacher—be sort of his right arm in getting over 
ideas quickly and effectively. In connection with this, 
these teaching films will be supplemented by simple 
inexpensive pamphlets on the film’s particular subject 
health, sanitation, organization. 

“The third group is the teacher training film—a 
guide for voluntary and regular teachers to aid them 
in projecting the modern and practical methods we call 
audio-visual material.” 

Television Developments Forecast 

Within five vears after commercial resumption of 
television, sight and sound programs, broadcast by net 
work and individual stations in 15/7 key cities, will be 
available to 60 per cent of the people of the United 
States if the radio industry can produce a television 
home receiver priced at approximately $200. This was 
forecast by Thomas F. Joyce. Manager of the Radio, 
Phonograph and Television Department of the Radio 
Corporation of America, speaking before a joint meet 
ing of the American Television Society and the Adver 
tising Club of New York. 

In a clear-cut analysis of postwar television markets, 
Mr. Joyce declared that the number one problem of 
the postwar television industry was an acceptable low 
cost radio television receiver. He cited an 11-city sur 
vey which showed that over 61 per cent of men and 
women questioned said they would buy a good tele 
vision receiver priced at $200. The development of a 
low cost automatic rebroadcasting television transmitter, 
to relay programs in areas outside the scope of the key 
network stations, will make it economically feasible to 
bring television service to practically every home in 
the United States,” he said. 

The nucleus of a television network has already been 
started. Programs originating at NBC, in New York, 
are now being broadcast to Philadelphia, New York, 
and Albany-Schenectady. Television broadcasting fa 
cilities also exist in Chicago and Los Angeles. A tele 
vision station would also begin broadcasting from Cin 
cinnati as soon after the war as equipment became 


available, Mr. Joyce revealed. 
He estimated that within two or three years after the 
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otes | Mew FILMATIC’ 


Triple-Purpose 
Film Slide Projector 


full commercialization ot television, about ten per cent 





of the wired homes in the foregoing cities or 741,000 
families, representing a probable audience of sever 
million people would own television receivers. “‘W« 
can assume further,” he continued, “that within thre 
or four years after commercial resumption of televis 

Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Hartford, Providence. 
and Boston will have television transmitters Phese 








USED 
3 WAYS 


For 2x2 Slides 


2. For Single Frame 35mm 
Slide-film 


3. For Double Frame 38mm 


Slide-film 


sien ; aia P Used By the Armed Forces 
expected to develop approximately hive vears atter the 
full commercialization of television By the end of * SPEEDS VISUAL TRAINING 


the fifth year, he said, engineers should be able to di 


cities, together with Philadelphia, New York, Schene 
tady and Albany, could be interconnected with a tek 
vision network circuit about 600 miles long.’ The 


} 


nen went on to ce scribe the develop 


RCA executive 
ment of the television network by trunk lines, thus li 

ing the middle west with the Atlantic seaboard This 
trunk line television network, with the secondary net 


works that would be off-shoots from it. he said. can be 





; This new easier-to-operate 
velop the automatic transmitter for rebroadcasting tele y) ] pontneren heals otitis nai 
vision programs, thus blanketing areas of the country A jection problem in war train- 


unreached by the stations in the 157 key cities. Gealures ing and industrial education, 


Mr. Jovcee also took occasion to remind his audience Provides clearer visibility for 


I 





* ian 
: Non-Rewind Desig 2 al 
that it was too much to expect television to spring fot ° Siiminates Rewinding larger yormag: ae Film 
: d atic is built like a pro- 
ward as an industry the day the fighting ceases. “It @ Motor Driven Force ¢ ae 
; os ; is lis igs ; Air Cooled - fessional model—yet is easily 
may ea vear, Or two or three vears atter the wat @ Feed Capacity be ny portable. Has corrected pro- 
o _— ~ u 
before television is ready to go forward on a commet Single Frame ort jection lens (5” £:35). Uses 
, ‘pe ; gel ; tly Adjusta 
cial basis,” he iterated. “Of this, though, we mav_ be ° —) , een 300, 200 or 100 watt lamp. 
. . Incluce - ‘ p 
certain: that the generations that come after the wat * Slide Carrier Complete with switch, cord 
F , atures P P 
will take home television service just as much for _. , and other fe and custom-built carrying 
granted as the present generation takes radio.” — 








CIAA Film Program Progresses 
The Motion Picture Division ol the (Coordinator Ol 


Inter-American Affairs, which was inaugurated two Yew AIR-FLO 


and a half years ago to promote the cultural exchang¢ S T E R E 
of information with the Latin American republics, to @] PT @) N 


date has distributed 170 films on the U. S. to Mexico. 





Central and South America, according to the first num 
@ Forced-Air Cooled 


@ Takes up to 1000 
Watt Lamps 


@ Choice of Lenses 


Pre-Focus Socket Aligns 
Filament on Optical Axis 


@ Ali-Steel-Welded Structure 


ber of Saludos Amigos, a newsletter which is to be 
issued regularly to the distributors of the Coordinator's 


motion pictures. These films have come from various 






sources—the motion picture industry, commercial and 
advertising film sources, the Army Signal Corps train 
ing film program, Office of War Information and other 








Government agencies, educational institutions and pri @ Built-in Tilting Device 
vate sources. Many have been produced especially for ia @ Fully Adjustable Bellows 
. . 2 . ove It 
the Coordinator. 182 16mm projectors have been pro Pee ary rr Are 
P Sig, vailable Now on , 
vided for the Latin America film showings _ Developed to meet today’s needs 
tage ‘ é Proper Priority for: in training centers and schools. 
In the United States, 48 subjects on Latin America abit ’ : 
. ; Educational Institutions Cooler-operating . . . for long 
are now available for non-theatrical exhibition, approxi Nahe? 

: j Army and Navy projection distances. Shows 
mately twice the number in circulation here a year atin eet standard stereopticon slides. 
ago. The latest of these films include Good Neighbor er Tee Has powerful but quiet high 
Family, Schools to the South, Montevideo Famil War Industries... speed motor. Three ground and 
Housing in Chile and Young [ ruguay (produced in Government Agencies polished lens furnished. 30” long 
South America by Julien Bryan); Jungle Uuest and ..» Medical Professions. overall. Conveniently portable. 
Treasure Trove of Jade (from the National Geographi: When writing, please address DEPT. C 


) 


Society) and the travelogues on Mexico, titled / 
GoldE MANUFACTURING C 


1220 WEST MADISON STREET «© CHICAGO 7, U 


turesque Patscuaro, The Road to Cuernavaca, and 


Tehuantepec. 








0. 


, 
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A TIMELY HISTORICAL DRAMA 


A STORY 2000 YEARS OLD— 
WRITTEN FOR THIS VERY HOUR! 


“The Last Days of Pompeit 


Modern Wartiare is being fought on the very 
spot in which this film takes place—Pompeii 
and Naples, ‘neath Mt. Vesuvius. The clash of 
philosophies dramatized in this film is again in 
action TODAY in the present world conflict. 
Book this collosal production NOW. Historical 
drama at its best! 10 reels .. . 16mm Sound. 


NOTE: Settings and props used in this production are un- 
surpassed in accuracy. and their educational value alone 
makes the film a dynamic study of Ancient Roman archi- 
tecture. customs, amusements, dress, marketing. religion. 
social customs. political life. and the institution of slavery 
for conquered peoples. 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY 2514 Clifton Ave. 


Cincinnati 19, Ohio 











SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchange 8 mm and 16 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Catalog. 


BETTER FILMS 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 








SLIDES General Science..................... ll rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
FEL M_ Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 3: Suffern, New York 











(Series of Six) 


Important as visual education ... stimulating as 
an insight into a vital world area! A scientifically 
accurate, artistically direct study of Pacific ethnol- 
ogy, economy, art, botany, native housing and 


transportation, in brilliant color. 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


735 MARKET STREET+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 


5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. : 
Accept no substitute. 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














Photographic Equipment Association Meets 

\ group of U. S. and Canadian representatives 
the Photographic Manufacturers and Distributors As 
sociation met in Chicago October 20-21 to discuss post 
war planning, export, taxation relief, credits, public 
lations, standardization, exploitation of new fields, and 
other problems. President Oscar Willard Ray of Times 
\pphance Co., Inc., New York City, presided. At the 
basic materials session, speakers from nationally-know1 
manufacturers of raw materials revealed new develoy 
ments for use in post-war production. These talks 
Were accompanied by pertinent motion pictures, includ 
ing The Working of Magnesium, produced for the 
\rmy Air Forces, the U. S. Steel picture The Making 
and Shaping of Steel, and Unfinished Rainbows, a film 
on aluminum. Also shown at another session were 
his Plastic Age, and the recently released Westing 
house motion picture Electronics at Work 

Mr. J. H. McNabb. president of Bell & Howell, ad 
dressed the banquet gathering on “Post War Merchar 
dising Ethics in the Photographic Industry.’ 


Visual Workers in New Locations 


\RCH MERcEyY is leaving the Office of War Informa 
tion, having received a lieutenant’s commission in the 
Coast Guard. Mr. Mercey has long been associated wi 
Government film activities, lately serving the Offic 
\Var Information as assistant to Lowell Mellett and 
then to Mr. Stanton Griffis, present chief of the OW] 


Bureau of Motion Pictures 


ci es | VRSON has been oranted a leave from Indiat 
University to take over his duties as Associate Director 
of the American Film Center and Chairman of the Ed 


ucational Film Librarv Associatior 


Oscar SAMS, formerly with the University « ler 


nessee, Division of University Extension, has beet 
pointed Chief of Distribution for the Museum of \ 


ern Art Film Librarv. which is cooperating with the 


Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


JoOuUN IR Hi IMGhkS 1s \ctu Vv Iirector of the Bure 
of Visual Instruction at the State University of 
lowa Citv. succeeding Tee Cochran. now a lieut 
in the Navy and stationed at Seattle 

ETTA SCHNEIDER REss. one of the SCREEN 
has taken over Miss Margaret Kneerim’s work 


New York University Film Library. during the lattei 


leave of absence 


Miss RutuH Mo uine, formerly Secretary of the Bu 
reau of Audio-Visual Education, University of Ne 
braska, has been added to the staff of the Non-Theatri 
cal Division. Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of \Wat 
Information. 
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PEARL BUCK Says— Shows better than any 
film | have yet seen, the story of the war as 
. it has been experienced in China." 


18 Min. 16mm SOUND 
RENTAL $3.00 SALE—Apply 


BRANDON FILMS 8532's" 


WEW YORK 19 HY 
The Literature in Visual Instruction 


(Continued from page 386) 






Kducation Association, the U.S. Office of Civilian Defe1 
and others 

Topics listed in the handbook includ i rote 
civilian war services, industry, agriculture and labor: Unit 


Nations, and War morale films 


PROJECTION 

Visual and Other Aids—Maurice |’. Hunt. Kenton Hig 
School, Kenton, Ohio-—The Social Studies. 34:321 Nover 
ber, 1943, 


The first of aon mthly section dealing with problems 


audio-visual aids in the social studies. Good advice is given it 
this number on the preparation ota special room tor projet 

as a means of simplifying the routine. A projection room cat 
be totally darkened, equipped with proper outlets, table ar 
screen and, if possible, a soundproof booth may be _ built 
eliminate the noise of the machine 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
New Tools for Learning about War and Postwar Problems 
New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, N. ¥ 

N. Y. 64p. Free 

\ helpful catalog of films, pamphlets and recordings orgat 
ized around some of the vital problems of war and postwar 
living. These problems include the meaning of democracy, thi 
United States at War, the Community at War, Getting to 
Know our Allies and Neighbors Better, the Enemy We Fight 
and Postwar Planning 


For those who prefer to look up materials in terms of the 


person using them, there is a section which lists titles for the 
teacher of social studies, the teacher of home economics, the 
guidance counsellor, the school principal, the P.T.A. chairman 
and the like. 
mentioned in other sections is provided. 


An alphabetized, annotated list of all materials 


Bibliography of Visual Aids for Pre-Induction Training 
prepared jointly by the Civilian Pre-Induction Training 
Branch of the War Department and the Division of Visual 
\ids for War Training of the U. S. Office of Education 
with the cooperation of the producers of the visual materials 
included. 80 pp. (printed) August, 1943 
\ carefully selected list of 500 films (16mm sound and silent 

and filmstrips correlated for use with War Department PI 

courses in Fundamentals of Electricity, Machines, Shop Wort 

Radio, and Automotive Mechanics, and valuable for uss 

courses in Pre-F light Aeronautics, and Physical Fitness 
The visual aids included in this bibliography were selecte 

from lists submitted by producers, and from catalogs and a1 

notated bibliographies. The films and filmstrips related t 

electricity, machines, shop work, radio, and automotive m«e 

chanics were carefully appraised by heads of visual education 

departments, directors of film libraries, and teachers, who judged 
them in terms of their utility for specific purposes in the PIT 
courses, 

Information supplied on each listed item includes brief descrip 
tion of contents, length (in running time for films, and in 
number of frames for filmstrips), date « 


f production insofar 
as is known, purchase or rental charge, and producer. Ap 
pendices give names and addresses of producers and distributors 

This bibliography renders a real service to the pre-inductio1 
teacher, in providing appropriate visual materials with whicl 
to accelerate and facilitate instruction in these important train 
ing courses. Copies may be obtained free from the Division of 
Visual Aids for War Training, U. S. Office of Educatior 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


You Can't Go To Rome—But You Can See 
THE STORY OF 


The VATICAN 


Produced by THE MARCH OF TIME 


A MUST for all creeds! 
No picture more timely! 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN is both informative 
and entertaining. Takes you where even the most 
privileged are barred as it unfolds the story of the 
smallest Sovereign State. Depicts the efforts of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII to bring peace to a war-torn 
world 

Shows the murals of Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel ... the wonders of the basilica of St. Peters 
the Vatican library, the Burial Crypts, the 
powerful Radio Station, Post Office and Shops. 
Highly recommended for school showings. 


6 Reels, 14mm. Sound 
Available for Rental 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational 
Subjects available for rental and sale. 


ULber O Suttrta $uc. 


‘6 MM 
ee ae te hd SOUND it | Eres 
SERRATE 500% Py 
25 West 45th Street Dept. E-12 New York 19, N. Y. 



























e 


are busy day and night 


visually assisting in the rapid training of the valiant men 
defending our country. Besides, many Holmes’ machines 
are affording recreation and entertainment to our far-flung 
corps in their leisure hours, projecting for them films rem- 
iniscent of home and happier days. To that end it is our 
privilege to dedicate the entire output of the Holmes’ 
plant until such time as our operations may be restored 
to civilian uses. Every consideration will be given inquiries 
for parts or replacements on existing Holmes’ equipment. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
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Curient Film Neuss 


@ Castie Firms, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, release at the end 
of every year a football review which 
is of real instructive value to athletic 
directors and of great interest to all 
students of the game. The latest reel 
in this series is being distributed as: 
Football Thrills of 1943—presenting 
the best moments from the _ great 
games of the past season. Students of 
this film are coaches and players. It 
is said that high school coaches in al- 
most every section of the country use 
this film in teaching the fine points of 
the game as played by top-ranking 
college teams. The projector is fre- 
quently stopped and a play discussed 
while one frame of the picture is held 
on the screen, giving the 
chance to point out evidences of good 


coach a 


teamwork on offensive plays, or good 
strategy and anticipatory action on the 
defense. 

Castle editors use the utmost cau- 
tion to eliminate details of plays which 
are jealously regarded by certain 
coaches as their own exclusive devel- 
opments although, of 
plays are regularly photographed by 
the newsreels. But these plays, as a 
rule, are not of as much value in the 
teaching of football as the fundamen- 
tal plays which are smoothly and ex- 
pertly executed. 


course, such 


@ Pictoriat Fits, Inc., RKO Building, 
New York City, has secured the 16mm 
distribution rights on three outstand- 
ing David O. Selznick feature pro- 
ductions, namely: 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer, with 
Tommy Kelly in the title role, sup- 
ported by Jackie Moran and Marcia 
Mae Jones. 

The Prisoner of Zenda, co-starring 
Ronald Colman and Madeleine Carroll. 

The Garden of Allah, starring Mar- 
lene Dietrich. 

They are available for rental by 
schools, churches and other institu- 
tional film users. 

To its series designed as Pictoreels, 
Pictorial Films has recently added several 
new subjects, including twelve 100 ft. 
musical films, two timely travelogues on 
Norway and Holland, and the following 
sports subjects : 

Here Comes Malicious—a horse rac- 
ing film. 

Demons of the Deep—dramatic un- 
dersea story, climaxed by a thrilling 
battle between an octopus and an eel. 

A new catalog is now ready listing 
all the current 16mm sound films, both 
shorts and features, which are exclu- 
sive with Pictorial Films, Inc. Copy 
will be sent on request to any school, 
church or organization interested. Mil- 
ton J. Salzburg, President of Pictorial 
Films, is now on the West Coast to 
negotiate for their resumption of edu- 


cational film production. Prior to the 
war this company procured a series of 
films based on American History. It 
is the plan to renew production with 
a view toward supplying rapidly ex 
panding outlets. 

@ Bert & Howe t Co., 1801 Larchmont 

Avenue, Chicago, have acquired the 
following two feature films for their 
rental Filmsound Library: 

Journey to Jerusalem—9 reels, 16mm 
production of the 
play as produced at the National 
Theatre in New York City by the 
Playwrights Company. It is an in 
spiring and highly dramatic story of 
eminent 


sound—a_s screen 


the young Jesus by the 


a. Po 





A scene from “Journey to Jerusalem” 


American dramatist, Maxwell Ander- 
son. A passage from Luke which tells 
of a Passover pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
by the Boy and His family, is the 
basis of this unique transfer of a 
Broadway play, in its entirety directly 
into “theatre-on-film.”’ 


Lady in a Jam—10 reels, 16mm 
sound—produced by Universal. This 
is a gay comedy in which _ Irene 


Dunne portrays an irresponsible New 
York heiress who loses her fortune 
and then goes West to the badlands 
of Arizona to work an abandoned gold 
mine in a ghost town. Others in- 
volved are a cowboy and a _ psychia- 
trist trying to straighten out the kinks 
in the lady’s mind. Supporting play- 
ers are Patric Knowles and Ralph Bel- 
lamy. 

@ Tue Princeton Firm CENTER, Prince- 
ton, N. J., has been appointed dis- 
tributor of the Sante Fe Railway’s two 
new l6mm color motion pictures just 
completed: 

Loaded for War—2 reels—depicting 
the vital role being played by the na- 
tion’s railroads in the march to vic- 
tory. It tells the whole story of the 
remarkable job the railroads have done 
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Desert Victory in 16mm Sound 


British Information Services, 360 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, make the im 
portant announcement that on January 
14, 1944, lomm sound prints of Desert 
Victory, will be available from all its 


offices. This picture is the notable and 
widely acclaimed British film record of 
the Eighth 


across the 


\rmy’s victorious march 
African desert westward to 
Tripoli. 

Other offices of 
Services are located in Los 
New York City, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D. C. Further details will 
be given in the January issue 


British Information 


(Ange les, 





in handling the greatest mass move 
ment of army men and materials in the 
history of this or any other nation 

Tank Destroyers—2 reels—produced 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Public Reiations, War Department, and 
the Commanding General, Camp Hood, 
Texas. It shows the basic training of 
the troops who man the tank de- 
stroyers, and the problems of trans- 
porting necessary 
this camp 


B [peas 


Eighth Street, Chicago, reports many 


supplies to service 


PictURES CorPoRATION, 28 F 
recent additions to its library of 16mm 
sound films among which are. such 


significant major Hollywood featuré 
pictures as: 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
©. Selznick’s film 
Twain's great story. 

Foreign Correspondent, starring Joel 
McCrae 
day adventure, heroism and danget 

The Prisoner of Zenda—Anthony 
Hope’s romantic tale. 

Winter Carnival, with Ann Sheridan 
and Richard Carlson 


David 


Mark 


version of 


an absorbing story of present 


Adventure and 
gay romance against the beautiful set- 
ting of Dartsmouth Winter Carnival 
world-famous Festival of Fun. 

Made for Each Other—a David O 
Selznick production, starring 
Stewart and Carole Lombard. 

Recently 
Ideal’s catalog listing scores of films 


James 


issued and available is 
lately added to this organization’s large 
rental library. This listing is supple 
mentary to Ideal’s large main catalog 
previously issued. 


@ Orrice or War INFoRMATION, Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Washington, D. ( 
has deposited prints of four new sub- 
jects in 16mm sound with its distribu 
ting agencies. They are: 

Black Marketing 
of an actual case of black marketing 


showing how it operates and how it is 


a dramatization of 


defeated by cooperation of the public 

with the OPA. 
Day of Battle 
the life and death of an aircraft carrier. 
Three Cities—story of Norfolk (Va.), 
Willow Run (Mich.), Ogden (Utah), 
(Concluded on page 404) 


inspiring account of 
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Dramatic! 





THE RAMPARTS a 
WE BUILD [| Limely! 








= ) /nformative! 





. this film of a great American industry 
at war is needed in your visual education 
program. 


One of the fundamental causes for Allied success 
in this war is the speed and efficiency of American 
industry in changing over to the production of 
war materials. 

Take your students on this trip through the 
plants of a typical industrial organization. Let 
them see what this changeover meant, what 1s 
now being accomplished. 

Seeing this picture and hearing John Nesbitt’s 
stirring narration will help them realize more 
clearly why we are fighting, and to appreciate 
more fully the part played by men and women 
in American factories. 

“The Ramparts We Build” is available on 
either 16 or 35 mm film, and runs for 20 minutes. 
It is loaned free to schools. 

To obtain it for your school, send the coupon 
below to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





School Service 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30). Pa 
I would like to show the sound motion picture “The Ramparts 


We Build” on 





’ Date 
If not available then, second choice of dates is 





third choice ° 
(Sound film can not be run in silent projectors.) 


Size: 16 mm (); 35 mm [. Ship by Express (1); Parcel Post (1. 














Nan Title 
school Street 
City Postal Zone State 


ES-128 
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Among the 


New Kodachromes of Flags and 
Emblems of American Republics 


A new set of twenty-one 2” x 2” 
Kodachrome slides of the flags and 
emblems of the American Republics 
has been announced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Chicago 11, Illinois 
The flag and emblem of one Republic 
appear on the same slide, both in true 
natural color. In addition, there are 
Kodachromes of the American and 
British flags silhouetted against the 
sky; a close-up of the American flag; 
and one of it billowing in the wind 
from an eagle-tipped flagpole. 

These natural color slides are especial 
ly interesting in the study of all the 
American Republics and are available 
at the nominal price of 50 cents each. 

A complete list will be furnished free 
on request. 


2 x 2 Radio Mat Slides 

Radio Mat slides for typewritten 
messages, long available in the stand- 
ard size, are now made also for the 
2 x 2 slide projectors. Manufactured 
by the Radio Mat Slide 
Daytona | Seach, Florida, the new Du 
plex 2 x 2 slides boxes of 50 (mak- 
ing 100 peay come in colors white. 
amber or green ,and can be purchased 
direct from that company, or from 
photographic dealers throughout the 
country. These handy Radio Mat slides 
have long been universally known and 
used to project typewritten messages 
and announcements of all kinds. 


Victor Moves New York Office 

The new office quarters, projection 
salon, and service department of Vic- 
tor Animatograph Corporation’s New 
York City Branch is now located right 
in the “heart of Manhattan’’—330 West 
42nd Street. 

Increased 
former facilities that these new and 
finer quarters on the twenty-seventh 
floor of the McGraw-Hill building 


Company, 


business has so. taxed 


were deemed necessary to meet the 
many requests for advice and guidance 






(Prod. UCETS 


coming trom hundreds of new users 
of Victor equipment 
ot projection facilities while in New 
York City is cordially invited to make 
use of the new projection salon. Mr 
Horace O Eastern Man 
ager for Victor, is completely equip 


Anyone in need 


Jones, the 


ped to give all types of asisstance i 
connection with 16mm motion picture 
equipment 


DeVry Observes Anniversary 


In celebration of the 30th anniver 
sary of its founding, and the 67th 
birthday anniversary of the late Dr 
Herman A. DeVry, its founder, DeVry 
Corporation, Chicago, announces the 
conclusion of arrangements whereby 
several of its patented projector mech 
anisms are released for manufacture 
for the Armed Forces. 

DeVry's president, W. C. DeVry, 
explains the corporation action in the 
fact that the U. S. Army, Navy and 
the British Admiralty need patented 
DeVry equipment in larger quantities 
and at a rate of production in excess 
of one company’s capacity to produce 
Rather than expend its own facilities 
at the expense of time, critical machin 
ery and government funds, DeVry re 
leased its patents to subcontractors 
royalty-free for the duration. 

DeVry Corporation was founded 30 
years ago—in 1913—by Mr. DeVry's 
father as an outgrowth of his develop 
ment and manufacture of the world’s 
first portable motion picture equip 
ment a 35mm 
which Dr. DeVry designed and built 
to take the entertainment and teach 


“suitcase projector,” 


ing benefits of motion pictures out of 
the theatre to the crossroads and class 
rooms of the world. Dr. DeVry was 
born on November 27, 1867. He died 
in 194] the fifth American and the 
first Chicagoan to be awarded a place, 
with Thomas A. Edison and George 
Eastman, on the international honor 
roll of the Society of Motion Picture 


Engineers 


Presidents Edward 
B. DeVry of De- 
Forest’s Training, 
Inc. (left) and Wm 
C. DeVry of DeVry 
Corporation, Chi- 
cago, explain to 
Wacs and soldiers, 
part of a contingent 
of specialist troops 
enrolled at DeFor- 
est’s Training for 
special work on elec- 
tronic equipment 
built by DeVry Cor- 
poration the mechan- 
ism of their father’s 
“suitcase projector” 
of 1913. 
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Jam Handy Visual Aids Catalog 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit. have 
prepared a catalog of eighty pages 
titled “Slideflms and Motion Pictures 
to Help Instructors,” listing teaching 


slidefilm units and motion pictures 


which are available from that orga: 
ization By a system of classifying 
indexing and cross-indexing, the user 
can locate quickly and easily, the vis 
ual aids which are pertinent to t 
ubject under consideration 

Each slidefilm is described as to col 
tents, the number of pictures in the 
set indicated, and the purpose of eacl 
series outlined Similar descriptive 
material is provided for all sound mo 
tion pictures listed Enlarged visual 
strips, sequence and scenes, repro 
duced trom the material itself, add t 
the informative value and attractive 
Data on the 


ness of the publication 


principal types of projectiors, and the 
specific uses of each, are also given 
\ copy of this catalog will be tur? 


ished tree to any college, school, 1 


structor, or educational group. 


request 


Cossont Film News 


( ded from page 316 


and how the war-workers in eacl 


tackled and conquered wartime 


l 


problems 
When Work Is Done 


the people of Sylacauga (Ala.) pro- 


Showing 


vided recreation for war workers wh 


had come to work and live there 


Films Incorporated Announces 
Film Damage Insurance 


i>? 


Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, is the first con 
mercial film library to come out wit! 
a Film Damage Insurance plan, whicl 
is announced in its current film cata 
logue. For a charge of only 10c per 
daily rental they assume all costs re 
sulting from damage to film while it 
the user’s possession Even a techni 
color feature 
print) is 


(costing over $300 per 
covered by insurance agains 
injury to film whether it be due to 
faulty projection equipment (b) 
proper threading (c) insufficient super 
vision while operating (d) careless 
handling of film or (e) any. othe 
causes resulting in damage to filn 
“For a maximum charge of 10c pei 
daily rental and 25c for 
added to eacl 
School Year 


guarantees all oft 


weekly or 
longer rentals to be 
billing 1943-44 
Films Incorporated 


during 


its school customers against any 
charges for replacement of footage of 
its films necessitated by damage o« 
curring for any of the above reasons 
while in the possession of said school 

“Due to the low rates established for 
this new service Films Incorporated 
reserves the right to discontinue filn 
service or to refuse to extend this 
insurance to any customer habitually 
damaging film.” 
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andmade LANTERN SLIDES 


present 





your ideas 


CLEARLY 





QUICKLY 


and 
ECONOMICALLY 











THE KEYSTONE LANTERN SLIDE OUTFIT 
Complete outfit and instructions for Hand- 
made Lantern Slides 








By using the KEYSTONE Lantern Slide OUTFIT, you can quickly and 
easily make inexpensive, clean-cut, attractive lantern slides that show 


drawings, charts and diagrams, typewritten outlines, text and other & 






material. Thus, vou gain these advantages: 





. BETTER LOOKING PRESENTATION 









DIFFICULT SUBJECTS ARE MADE CLEAR 












. YOU SAVE TIME AND MONEY 





For fifteen vears the Keystone View Company has been developing 
and perfecting superior materials for the making of Handmade Lantern 
Slides. Only the most attractive and projectable Handmade Lantern Slides 


are of real service to the instructor. You will find evervthing vou need 


in the KEYSTONE LANTERN SLIDE OutTFitT. Write for full details today 


Handmade Lantern 
Slide materials 
may be purchased 


without priority. 


Typical slides made with KEYSTONE OUTFIT. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Pa. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audiofilm Studio 
1614 Washington St.. 
Vancouver, Wash. 

(See advertisement on page 396) 
Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl 
See advertisement on page 365) 
Better Films (2) 
742A New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 
(See advertisement on page 400) 
Brandon Films (3) 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave.. New York, N. Y 
Castle Films (2, 5) 

RCA Bldg., New York. N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 374) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

College Film Center ~ (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 
Creative Educational Society (1) 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 

Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisements on pages 391, 397) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Eastman Classroom Films 
356 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Or« 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Fryan Film Service (3) 
East 2lst and Payne Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
618-20 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3. 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 395) 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison, New York, N. Y. (2,5) 
Manse Film Library (3) 

2514 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

(See advertisement on page 400) 
National Film Service (2) 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 

309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 

723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Princeton Film Center (2) 

55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
20 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


(See advertisement on page 396) 


(3, 6) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 398) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. Ia 
Westinghouse Electri: & Mfg. Co. (2,5) 
306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 403) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave.. New York, N.\ 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco. Cal 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas. Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 373) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, II 
(See advertisement on page 365) 
Central Education Association (1) 
123 S. Washington St.. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 

Kodascove Libraries 

356 Madison Ave.. New York, N. ¥ 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. 

1813 Orchard St.,- Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

28 E, Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 395) 
Radio Corporation of America (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, Ny. J. 

(See advertisement on page 393) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York, 
Victor Animatograph Corp. ~ @) 
Davenport Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 369) 
Visual Education Incorporated (3) 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex. 
Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. (3 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, III, 
(See advertisement on page 389) 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 22, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 371) 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., ey ES ~ C, 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, V 
Society for Visual Education, ao 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. ae 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


ns 6) 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II] 
(See advertisement on outside bac *k cover 
The Jam Handy Organization 
2900 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Micl 
(See advertisement on page 370) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 
2929 Broadway. New York 25, N. ¥ 
Visual Sciences _ 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement 
Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
C. Edward Graves 


P.O. Box 37. Arcata, Cali 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, l’a 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 

(See advertisement on outside back cove 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. 

2929 Broadway, New York 25, N. \ 


SLIDES (STANDARD 31% x 4) 


ato Pictures Corp. 
Eighth St. 
(See advertisement 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 405) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co.. Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
(See advertisement on page 400) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
ve and —* Optical Co. 
Rochester, NN . 


(See adve rtise ment on inside back cover) 


on page 400) 


Chicago, III 


on page 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 366) 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. — 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 399) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 405) 
Society for Visual Education. Inc. 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat ae: Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 368) 


Williams Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 








under other headings, $1.00 each. 
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206, pt. 243, t. 290, ihe edge = se Smith, Sch. Ex May p. 186... Developing Map Reading Skills for 
Larson, L. C., Trends in Audio-Visual Instruction June 197 Global Emphasis (K i Peller, Ji. Geer.): Me Read Wietins 
Leder, Jon B., School-Made Kodachrome Slide Units Apr. 12¢ ox ag ' : -); Map eading ( laine 
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Schneider, David, Shape of Things to Come Dex ‘ matographer Projection Is Fun (Holton Howell, Movie Makers)— 
Senechal, J. L., Pre-Induction Training with Audio- Visua Oct. p. 304 Visual and Other Aids (M. P. Hunt, Soc. Studies)— 
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Stilley, Laura, The Use of Visual Aids in the First Grads Jan 9 
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ragga gy oe At gg A perigee ns the Classroon June 204 Photography and School Production of Visual Aids 
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THE FILM AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING DeLano, Sch. Sci. & Math.)—Nov. p, 342. 
Dr. JouN E. DvGan, Editor Radio and Recordings 
The Cinema in World Edueation (Dr. Paul Monroe Jan ‘ Radio Is Dynamite! (Elizabeth Goudy, Cl. House)—Jan. p. 28... 
Theory and Practice—OWI Stresses International Under - How Radio Can Contribute to Creative Living (Dorothy Gordon, Child- 
standing in War Films : ‘ Feb. 59, 74 hood Ed.)—Apr. p. 150 . A Comparison of Photographic Record- 
Omaha Students ‘“‘Listen to Britair Visual Interpretatior ings with Printed Material in a Teaching Unit (Philip J. Rulon, Har- 
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Will Abroad Ma 10 Elementary Schools (Effie Bathurst) Radio Appreciation in Sec- 
Yale Pioneers in Visual Education for Foreig (reas ondary Schools  (¢ I. Glicksberg, Cur. Jl.)\—June p. 214, 216 
(C. L. V. Mecks Apr. 13¢ \ New Clearing House for Educational Recordings (N. Y. U. Film 
Educational Film Plan for the United Natior Herbert 8 Lib.) High School on the Air (K. D. Hurley, Sierra Ed. News); 
Houston May 169 We're Wondering (Georgiana Browne, Sierra Ed. News)—Sept. p. 254 
Review of the Department June 209 Radio Appreciation (Samuel Gilburt, Eng. J1.); Radio Classes in 
Animated Understanding Sept. 247 High School Wartime Program (Cyretta Morfoid, Qu. Jl. Speech): 
Films: An International Language Lt. Samuel F. Harby Oct 293 Educational Broadcasting After the War (G. S. McCue, Qu. 
Importance of Selecting Films with Care Nov. 337 Speech Nov. p. 342 
Photoplays for International Understanding William Lewi Dec IRR 
Photoplay Appreciation 
THE LITERATURE IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION Improving Pupils’ Experiences in Moving Pictures (A. DL. Morgan, 
a , bean diton Cl. House High School Students Are Picture Conscious (W. C. 
ETTA se act mis RE nee Cherrington, Ida. Jl. Ed.)—Apr. p. 148 .. . An Index to the Creative 
Administration Work of Erich von Stroheim (H. G. Weinberg, Sight & Sound); A 
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p. 173... Planning a Visual Center (J. P. Fitzwate Nat. Sch.)- p. 106 Sight and Sound—Apr. p. 150 . . Visual Review—May 
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Film Utilization Guide (Mich, 1 A Program of Visu Educatio Feb. p. 69 Films for the Community in Wartime (Mary Losey) ; 
for Conservation of Tidewater Fisheries (H. J. Davis, Va. Jl. Ed Flying and Weather (Lili Heimers): Bibliography of Aviation Educa- 
Tan. p. 23 Visual Aids Quicken Learning (Ralph Whalen, Ind tion materials (Catherine Cartwright)—Mar. p. 106... Films for 
Arts & Voc. Ed. Science Films as Demonstratio1 Paul Brandwei \mericu at War (Amer. Council Ed.): Selected List of Films for 
High Points); The Motion Picture and the Teacher (Hardy Finch, ed Pre-Flight Aeronautics Apr. p. 150... .Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Pan-American Movie Club (Cecilia Schmid, Chicago Sch. J1.)—Mar Materials (Lucille Denham); Illustrative Materials for Conservation 
p. 104. Classroom Use of Fiims (Child-Finch, Sch. Mgmt Visua Education (W. H. Hartley): Teaching Materials for Industrial Educa- 
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Miscellaneous 
Visual Learning Guides—Feb. p. 169 . . . Why Children Read the 
Comics (Ruth Strang, El. Sch. Jl.) May p. 186... New ee 


in Mass Education (Orsen Welles, Adult Ed. Jl.) ; Let Us Mix Palestine 
and Hollywood (Mary White, Int'l Jl. Relig. Ed.); The Cracked Voice 


of Propaganda (Doc. News Letter)—June p. 214 The Basic 
English Teaching Films (Mary L. Guyton, Adult Ed. Bul.) Sept 
p. 254 ... Problems in the Production of U. S. Navy Training Films 


(Orville Goldner, J). SMPE)—Nov. p. 342 Education Raises Its 
Sights (Earl Selby, Coronet): Movies in the Postwar World (W WW 
Pettit, New Movies)—Dec. p. 386 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH IN AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATON 
(Davip GoOopMAN, Editor) 
An Experimental Study of the Effectiveness of Motion Pic 


tures in Teaching General Science (W. Kenneth Baker Jan. 27 
The Effect of Two Slidefilms on the Development of Desirabl 

Social Attitudes (Janey Evelyn Haneline). Feb 65 
The Principles, Origin and Early Development of Educa 

tional Realism (Louis Goodman) Mar. 108 


A Survey of Visual Aids in the Cincinnati School System 
An Evaluation of Educational Films in the Fort Worth 


School Film Library (Seth V. Strain) Apr. 142, 151 
Audio-Visual Aids in the T aching of the Social Studie s (H. E 

Headley) . Zz. ; : May 178 
4 Study of Audience Reactions to Two Educational Films 

(A. F. Sturmthal-Alberta Curtis) . Oct. 306 
\n Experimental Study of Children’s Understanding of 

Instructional Materials (Marie Godwin Halbert) Nov. 348 


THE DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Tentative DVI Program—dZone Officers—Metropolitan New 


York Branch Program——Zone VII Meets Jan 19 
Change in Officers for Zone IV—Metropolitan New York 

Branch Programs—News of Members Mar. 110 
Visual Education Meeting in Boston—Members with the 

Armed Forces ..... ‘ ‘ue Apr. 139 


New Zone Oflicers—DVI Members Serving the Government. .June 219 


SCHOOL-MADE MOTION PICTURES 
(Harpy R. Fincu, Editor) 


(Question Box on School Film Production in every issue 
conducted by DONALD A. ELDRIDGE) 


Hoover High Prepares...... ; ; ‘ Jan 22 
Medical Subjects—Prize Winners—Film Tells University’s 

War Program .. ; Feb. 60 
Selling the School through Movies Mar. 99 
\ Hobby Makes a Classroom Picture ...Apr. 140 
Nebraska School Films Activities May 176 
Students Make Biology Film... ; ae lS 
A Documentary Film in 8mm—TIllinois University Filmed 

Pasadena School Productions .. aPey Sept. 256 
Film Presents the Evolution of Art. een eee 26 


Film Story of Michigan Schoolt—Courses in Film Production 

Insurance of Equipment—Yearbook Recognizes Value of 

Public Relations Films .. Nov. 344 
Siology High School Class Produces Teaching Film Dec. 392 


NEWS AND NOTES 
(JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN, Editor) 


Winner of Maxim Award for Best Non-Theatrical Film—High School 
Vietory Corps—Filming the African Battlefront—With the U. §S 
OO PPT erect Cree eee ‘ ..Jan, 30-31 

Over Two Million See Inter- American Films Connecticut Association 
Plan Meeting by Radio—New Supervisor for Virginia Audio-Visual 
Bureau—Teaching Aids for the Wartime Program—Civilian Defense 
Organizations Produce—‘‘Ten Best’ Theatrical Features of 1943.... 

ae ae keke Ke EA as ae ORE Oe + Oe AOS Feb. 72 74 

United Nations Collaborate on Distribution of Educational Films 
British Films Reach Varied Audiences—Pan American Day Materials 
Stress Wartime Role of Republics—Indiana War Film Program 
ANFA Hold Open Meeting—Industrial Training Films in Production 

OS PEPE PEA er see Te PTTL TTT OCT TT Tee Mar. 112-115 

NAV ED Reports on Current Developments —Notable British Film on 
African Campaign Released—School Use of Inter-American Films. 

CEA ASTRA aE RE AEA KES OS eOESOM OES O64 6S 04.05 Apr. 144-46 

Educational Film Library Association Organized—Red Cross Brings 
Films to Army yeueeipimrnenenn Defense Film Committee 
Films on Belgium.......... CET ETE May 180-82 

Adult Education with Films at Boston University—SMPE Sessions 
Feature Industry's War Contribution—Changes in Detroit Visual 
Department—Uruguayan Educator Visits the U S.—IEA Film Goes 
to South America—Fighting French Distribute Films in U. S....... 

eT A ae ar ee eee ee ee eo eee ee June 220-21 

Budget Curtailment Eliminates OWI! Film Production—Reagan Head 
of OWI Educational Division—Combat Films Revolutionize R.A.F 
Gunnery Tactics—New USOE Visual Units—Deposit of U. S. Films 
in the Library of Congress—Tennessee Plans Annual Visual Education 
Conferences—Visual Education Continues to Function at Chinese 
University—Recommended Procedure for Schools Desiring New Pro 
jection Equipment-—NAVED Board Meeting Sept.264-67 

OWT Continues Film Circulation—WAAC Recognizes Value of Visual 
Aids—War Savings Filmstrip for Elementary Schools—Castle Films 








The Educational Screen 





Retain USOE Films—OPA Bulletin Suggests Wartime Activities for 
New School Year Oct, 308-09 

Films for OWI Campaign Programs—Song Collection for School War 
Programs—Southern Conference Not to Meet Army Films Released 


for Non-Theatrical Showings—School Broadcast Conference November 
28-30—SMPE Semi-Annual Meeting—Meetings of Visual Educatio1 


Groups Nov. 354-57 
. Disney Films to Educate the Illiterate—Television Developments 
Forecast—CIAA Film Program Progresses—Photographic Equipment 
Association Meets—Visual Workers in New Locations Dec, 398-400 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
(L. C. Larson, Editor) 


Monthly Evaluations of Educational Films by a Teacher Committe« 
The Airplane Changes the World Map; Rough Turning betweer 


Centers; Balloons; Construction of a Light Airplane Feb. 70-71 
Far Western States; South of the Border: Food Weapon of Con 
quest; Wings Up; This Is the Bowery . Sept. 260-63 
Campus Frontiers; Wings of Youth; World of Plenty: This Too Is 
Sabotage : ...Oct. 310-12 
Grain That Built a Hemisphere; The Ruby Throated Hummingbird - 
Soldiers of the Soil; New Earth : Nov 350 52 


CURRENT FILM NEWS 
_ Announcements and brief descriptions of new films, with sources. or 
following pages: Jan. 32, 34—Feb. 86, 78—Mar. 116. 118 Apr. 152 
154—May 184—June 222-23—Sept. 270, 272-73—Oct 316, 319 


Nov. 358, 362 Dec, 402 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
New “Tv Filmosound Projector—Death of Bell Howell Official 
Slidefilms for Training Shipfitters—New York Advertising Club Honors 


Bray—tTeaching Unit on Safety as Jan, 35 
Kodachrome Slides on Nature Subjects—RCA Victor Service for 

Schools—New Series of Radio Transcriptions Feb. 79 
Another Source of 2x2 Kodachrome Slides—Bausch & Lomb at War 

Pree Films Source Directory ey en one Mar. 119 


E. C. Dent Appointed SVE General Manager—Visual U nit on Slide 
film Utilization—Keystone Aircraft Slides—Scenic West in Kodachromes 
Visual Aids on the Netherlands—RCA Spanish Music Records—Koda 
chrome Slides on Historic Philadelphia... ... ...- Apr. 153-54 
New Aircraft Identification Kit—Ampro War Model Projector 

Filmslide on Highway Program—DeVry Awarded Army-Navy “E 
United Air Lines Filmstrip—New Slide Binders for Kodachromes 
: Ssulute siace ‘ é cosscces MSY 188,190 
Visual Aids for Industrial Training Keystone Slides on Aeronautics 
Sais rr cry “o June 223 
Coronet Magazine Announces New Visual Aids for Se shools New 
Slides for Aircraft Identification Kit—Radiant’s New Screens of Non 
Critical Materials—SVE Projectors for Pre-Induction Training Courses 
Filmstrips Present the History of Aeronautics—New Science of Opti 
Onics—‘‘Eye School’’ Established by Jam Handy—Bird Pictures in 
Color—News Publications—Texas Visual Education Co Changes 
Name ‘ er ‘ ata ‘ : a ‘ --.. Sept. 274-75 
Teaching Aids for Mechanical Drawing Classes—Animals and Birds 
in Kodachrome—Filmatic Triple-Purpose Projector-——Radiant’s New 
Catslog—DeVry Earns New Award—Slidefilms on Industrial Health 
3. a ee ia rere ; ‘ Oct. 318 
New List of Slidefilms for Pre-Induction Training Courses—DeVry 
8mm Design Competition—Slidefilm Unit on Mathematics—$50 Prize 
“Film-Idea’’ Contest—RCA Booklet on the School of Tomorrow 
Charles R. Crakes, Educator, with DeVry. ‘ Nov. 360-362 
New Kodachromes of Flags and Emblems of American Republics 
2x2 Radio Mat Slides—Victor Moves New York Office—DeVry Observes 


Anniversary—-Jam Handy Visual Aids Catalog ...Dec. 404 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Edison Tried It, Too (William L. Jamison) Jan. 17 

Training Films Featured at Vocational Meeting Feb 56 

Pre-Induction Training Course Outlines 3 Feb 64 

Training Millions—with Movies (J. H. McNabb)... Mar 97 

Weekly United Nations Film Programs in Chicago Apr. 132 


Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instruction 
, Apr. 138, May 175, June 218 
“The Power of God"—Film Review............. May 182 
Midwestern Forum on : Visual Teaching Aids. June 212, Sept. 248 

Film Reviews ‘Use and Care of the Filmosound Projector ;”’ 
**Matt Mann and His Swimming Techniques. . ..June 218 
Education and Legislation—An Editorial (Nelson L. Greene) .Sept. 231 
16mm War Film Committee Organized .Sept. 242 


Pertinent Pictures ......... ne Sept. 249 
Pacific Northwest Audio-Visual (¢ ‘onference (Curtis Reid) Sept. 259 
Amelia Meissner Retires a ene .Oct. 302 
ae Cee ee OE WHE TA WOE. ites cwcevesncdess ..Nov. 343 
16mm Advisory Committee Confers with OWT Officials ~..Dec. 372 
Erpi Classroom Films Purchased by University of Chicago Dec. 396 
New WPB Regulation Permits Schools to Purchase Projection 
Equipment without Priority Ratings ‘ on Dec. 396 


Hand-Made Lantern Slides (Ann Gale) The Air Age (Mar. p 
101): Social Chanzes in the Air Age (May p. 174): The 
Post-War World Here (Oct. p. 298); Post-War World 
(Dee p 387) 





























Bausch & Lomb Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, 
the simplest of several models, designed for teach- 
ing an entire class with a single slide. 


_A Single Slide Serves Fifty Students 


Today, thousands of specialists 

\ \\ must be trained in all branches of 
science... and they must be trained thoroughly and 
quickly. 

This calls for systematic, uniform training... 
for the most efficient and effective use of available 
materials. It’s a place where micro-projectors in the 
hands of competent instructors can save hours of 
instruction time ... make slides and microscopes 
go much further. 

The B&L Triple Purpose Micro-Projector, shown 
here, is an example of the type of teaching tool that 
is finding such an important place in both civilian 
and military war training courses. It is another 


example of the way in which the Bausch & Lomb 
skill and experience in the manufacture of precision 
optical instruments for peacetime use are being 
applied in the war effort. 

Here again, because of its wartime accomplish- 
ments, Bausch & Lomb will be able to extend its 
optical services to peacetime pursuits when Vic- 
tory is won. 

For Bausch & Lomb Instruments essential to 
Victory—priorities govern delivery schedules. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 





Here 





Prepared by FLYING Magazine for Use in 
Group Instruction Wherever Teaching of 
Aircraft Identification Is a Vital Work. 


This complete kit of 336 slides shows students how to 
recognize instantly the principal fighting planes of all 
major air powers. The Royal Air Force uses similar 
material for classes in identification. The slides in the 
S.V.E. Kit are authentically correct and up-to-date. They 
were made under the direction of aeronautical experts of 
FLYING magazine. There are six introductory slides, 
and three silhouettes of each plane—side view, bottom 
view, and front view. The slides are 2” x 2” and can be 
projected by any S.V.E. or other miniature slide projector. 
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It 94/ The Perfect Answer toa Vital War Need 


330 MINIATURE SLIDES 
OF PLANES IN USE WITH 


U. S. ARMY & NAVY, ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, BRITISH FLEET AIR ARM, 
RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND GERMANY. 


COVERS 
110 
DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF 
AIRCRAFT 


With 
Three Views 
of Each 


COST (WITH CASE) LESS THAN 11¢ PER SLIDE 


The complete kit, including 336 slides in cardboard binders, indexed 
sturdy case, and Instructor's Manual is only $35.00*—less than 1le 
per slide. The De Luxe Kit, with slides permanently mounted be- 
tween glass in unbreakable S.V.E. Slide Binders, will be $55.00*. 
Order today! If you prefer additional information, write Department 


9ES for illustrated folder. You are under no obligation 


*Prices subject to change without notice. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INc. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 4q 





